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OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


NEWS 


N Thursday the world learnt with astonishment, not 
unmixed with scepticism, that Dr. Cook, an American 
Arctic exp!orer of experience, who was surgeon to the Peary 
Expedition, had arrwed at Lerwick, and was on his way to 
Copenhagen, and that he claimed to have reached the North 
Pole on April 21st, 1908,—a date which, if his claim is made 
good, as we sincerely trust it will be, must for ever be 
memorable in the history of the world. Precise details of 
Dr. Cook's alleged exploit have not yet been published, but 
his telegram to the New York Herald, published in the Paris 
edition of that paper of Thursday, gives in outline what he 
asserts that he has accomplished. We must pass over his 
account of how he organised his rush for the Pole, but will 
quote verbatim his description of the last act of his drama :— 
“On April 21 the corrected altitude of the sun gave 89deg 
59min. 44sec. The Pole therefore was in sight. We advanced the 
lisee., made supplementary observations, and prepared to stop 
long enough to permit a double round of observations. At last 
the flag had been raised to the breezes of the North Pole. The 
day was April 21, 1908. The sun indicated local noon, but time 
was a negative problem, for here all meridians meet. With a step 
it was possible to go from one part of the globe to the opposite 
side—from the hour of midnight to that of midday. The latitude 
was Mdeg., the temperature 38deg. below zero Centigrade, the 
barometer 29°83. North, east, and west had vanished. It was 
south in every direction. But the compass pointing to the 
Magnetic Pole was as useful as ever.” 
Dr. Cook began his return journey on April 23rd. On 
May 24th he had reached the 84th parallel near the 97th 
meridian, but only after severe privations. The frost stopped 
progress at the end of the summer, and he and his Eskimos 
lived in an underground den until February, 1909, when a 
start was made for Annatok. Greenland was reached on 
April 15th, and Upernivik on May 21st. 





Though no one doubts Dr. Cook’s good faith, it will of 
course be necessary to verify his story and to calculate whether 
he really got to the place he believed himself to have reached. 
We note that the experts say that this will not be difficult 
if, as appears to be the case, he took sufficiently accurate 
astronomical observations. Pending the process of scientific 
verification, Dr. Cook has made out a primd-facie case, and we 
provisionally congratulate him and the people of the United 
States that it should have fallen to an American citizen to 
conquer the Pole, and that the Stars and Stripes should be the 
first flag to be hoisted at the point where it is no longer possible 
tocry “ Northward Ho!” I? it was not to be an Englishman, 
Scotchman, or an Irishman, we are heartily glad that it was 


chief enemy. Bu Hamara had been a formidable and 
resourceful Pretender since 1903, and his capture very con- 
siderably strengthens the position of the Sultan. It is to be 
hoped that Bu Hamara will not be tortured like several other 
unkappy captives during the last few weeks. The Sultan's 
cruelty has been such that joint representations have heen 
made to him by the representatives of the Great Powers. 
Even if Bu Hamara escapes a worse torture than that of 
touring the country in his cage, it is only too probable that 
he will be done away with after a time with “tea arsenically 
treated,” as the J'imes correspondent suggests. 


The Spanish troops in Morocco have not yet begun seriously 
to advance. A new camp has been formed at Sok El Arba, 
but this has so far proved chiefly an incitement to the Moors 
to make new attacks. Fortunately the camp is in a strong 
position with the lake of Mar Chica immediately behind it, 
and it has been strengthened with earthworks and wire 
entanglements. The chief fighting of the week seems to have 
taken place on Tuesday. At daybreak two Spanish columns 
attacked the Moors in their entrenchments, dislodging them, 
according to the reports, “with great losses.” When the 
battle seemed over, however, a strong contingent of Moorish 
cavalry appeared and charged the Spaniards. These horse- 
men are said to have charged twice under an exceptionally 
heavy fire in which grenades were used. Meanwhile more 
Moorish cavalry had developed an attack on the Spanish 
camp; this is said to have failed, but the fact that such an 
attack was possible suggests that the fighting earlier in the 
day was anything but decisive. On Wednesday a Spanish 
convoy was attacked, but it suffered very slightly. The 
Spaniards are using the railway of the Spanish mining 
company for armoured trains. 





A correspondent describes in the Times of Thursday the 
painful state of affairs in the South-Western portion of the 
Congo State, and in Portuguese and British territory abutting 
on the Congo border. All this area is exposed to the opera- 
tions of the slave-hunter. So far as they can, the natives 
protect themselves with arms, and the correspondent says that, 
in spite of the well-known penalty for keeping back rubber 
from the Congo agents, the natives run the risk, and sell 
rubber in Portuguese territory in order to buy rifles. In fact, 
the chain of Belgian fortified postes along the Portuguese 
frontier, although ostensibly engaged in checking slave-raids, 
is more concerned in preventing the outflow of rubber. The 
raiders are certain native tribes and the Belgian soldiers who 
have become rebels, the rebels being unquestionably the chief 
offenders. In North-West Rhodesia slave-catching is of 
course surreptitious ; but it is said nevertheless to be carried 
on actively. A very important fact is that the conduct of the 





Belgian rebels intensifies the evils of the slave traffic to the 
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Angola coast-ports for the cocoa islands of San Thomé and 
Principe. It is hopeless to expect the Angola slave trade to 
cease till the Belgian rebels, who supply part of the human 
material, have been suppressed or conciliated. Thus does 
slavery beget slavery. 





In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Lansdowne called 
attention to the state of business, and asked Lord Crewe for 
information as to the further work of the Session. In days 
when first-rate Bills were passed through the House of 
Commons with not even a pretence of discussion, it became 
of greater importance than ever that the Lords should 
have full opportunity of considering exactly what they were 
doing. Lord Crewe in reply stated that there was no reason 
to suppose that they would not receive the Housing and Town 
Planning Bill by September 10th, and the Irish Land Bill by 
the 17th, and the second reading would be put down for the 
succeeding week. There ought, he thought, to be plenty of 
time after the middle of September for them to give important 
Bills that consideration which they all agreed was due to 
them. It cannot be said that any very great amount of 
enlightenment is to be drawn from this discussion. All, of 
course, depends upon what answer is given to the question 
which we discuss in our first leading article,-the question 
whether the Lords will or will not throw out the Budget. 
If the decision arrived at is against throwing out the Budget’ 
in all probability the Session will be wound up by the end of 
the first week in October. If the decision goes in favour of 
rejection, then the determination of the Lords to justify their 
conduct by a reasoned amendment and by full debate may 
prevent the crisis being reached till the end of October. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the Housing and 
Town Planning Bill was discussed in Committee. Under a 
special Closure Resolution the Committee work was to last 
only two days. There is something more to be said, however, 
for curtailing debate on this Bill than in most other cases, as 
the Bill is substantially a reproduction of that which was 
discussed at length in Grand Committee last Session. The 
most animated discussion took place on Clause XXX., which 
proposes to throw on local authorities the duty of providing 
quinquennially for the inspection and survey of. dwelling- 
houses let at small rentals, and of recording particulars in a 
register. This clause was carried against the Government 
last Session. Some Members thought that the survey would 
be inquisitorial ; others that increased inspection was necessary. 
Mr. Burns hotly opposed the clause, declaring that other 
proposals in the Bill would do more good in one year than 
twenty quinquennial surveys. The survey would be both 
useless and expensive. The country could not afford to spend 
money in this way. It was wrong to suppose that we had 
much to learn from Paris. He knew Paris both by night and 
by day; it compared unfavourably with London as regards 
sanitation, although surveys were made there; and the same 
was true of Berlin. Thé clause was, we are glad to say, struck 
out of the Bill. The debate was continued on Tuesday, when 
the Bill passed through Committee. 

We congratulate the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
the care for national interests shown in the way in 
which on Wednesday he met Lord Robert Cecil’s amend- 
ment to the clause exempting from taxation parks and 
open spaces to which the public are given reasonable 
access. The amendment was to the following effect : 
“The expression ‘reasonable public access,’ in connection 
with parks, gardens, or open spaces, shall include reason- 
able access by any of the military forces of the Crown for 
the purpose of military training or the like.” Lord Robert 
pointed out that it was very doubtful whether the word 
“public” in the clause as it originally stood would include 
tuilitary forces. He was anxious that the Commissioners 
should have the opportunity of considering the question of 
the admission of military forces to such grounds as part of 
the “public” for purposes of exemption. It was of great 
importance that nothing should be done to discourage land- 
oxners who allowed military training to go on in their parks 
and open spaces. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, while 
ryimpathising with the object which the noble Lord had in 
view, declared that it would not be obtained in the way 
suggested. If the amendment were withdrawn, he would 
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consider an amendment at a later stage giving the Com 


missioners power to deal with this matter of Military access 
to parks. 





We feel sure we cannot be wrong in assuming that this 
means that the Government have grasped the importance of 
not concentrating all their favours on the picnicker ang 
forgetting the soldier, and that care will be taken to guard 
the interests of the nation’s defenders, No one, of course, 
has any wish to let an occasional grant of access to soldiers 
count as genuine public access, and thus allow virtual 
evasion of the provision. On the other hand, it is surely 
not unreasonable to insist that park gates shall not be 
open to the picnicker {while they are slammed in the face 
of the Territorial. After all, the soldier generally carries 
some lunch with him, and therefore in certain aspects may 
correctly be described as “a picnicker happening to have arms 
in his hands.”—Our readers will recall the old legal descrip. 
tion of soldiers going to put down a riot as “ citizens happen. 
ing to have arms in their hands.”—Under the clause as it 
stood a man eating his food in the open would cease to have the 
privileges of a picnicker if his object were not so much 
personal enjoyment as fitting himself for the defence of his 
country. There must be something wrong about a provision 
which would have such a result as that. 


On Monday the Cunard liner ‘ Mauretania’ completed a 
remarkable performance, as though to inaugurate the new 
route between Fishguard and New York. The homeward 
voyage to Queenstown was made in four days fourteen hours 
twenty-seven minutes, or two hours and fifty-three minutes 
less than the previous best voyage from New York. From 
Queenstown the ship came for the first time to Fishguard, 
which was opened as a harbour exactly three years ago by 
the Great Western Railway Company. There is plenty of 
water in the harbour, and it is hoped that eventually large 
ships like the ‘Mauretania’ will be berthed alongside the 
quays, thus avoiding the use of tenders. -It is estimated that 
by the adoption of Fishguard as a port of call for the Cunard 
liners the journey from New York to London will be reduced 
by about five hours. The ‘ Mauretania’ dropped anchor at 
1.20 p.m. on Monday. The mails and passengers were taken 
ashore in the tenders, and the first of the three special trains 
for Paddington started at 2.12 pm. The new arrangement 
certainly worked extraordinarily well, and those who were 
responsible have a right to be proud of it. Passengers who 
left New York after breakfast on Wednesday morning dined 
in London on the following Monday night. 


We regret that we were compelled last week to omit all 
mention of Sir Joseph Thomson’s presidential address at the 
opening meeting of the British Association at Winnipeg. It 
was an admirable address, being both clear and stimutating. 
After condemning the practice of premature specialisation in 
education for the sake of gaining scholarships, Sir Joseph 
Thomson declared that nearly every study is useless by itself. 
“T have been pleading,” he said, “in the interests of physics, 
for the greater study of mathematics by physicists. I would 
also plead for a greater study of physics by mathematicians.” 
If one could trace the origin of the most important scientific 
ideas, it would be found in the attempt to explain some 
apparently trivial phenomenon. Just as water-vapour refuses 
to condense into rain unless there are particles of dust to 
form nuclei, so an idea before taking shape requires a nucleus 
of solid fact round which it can condense. Reviewing his 
own subject of experimental physics, Sir Joseph remarked 
that the discovery of the Réntgen rays was an incentive to 
physical research which was unparalleled. The discovery of 
these rays was like “the discovery of gold in a spzirsely 
populated country.” The theory of the structure of matter 
had been revolutionised. Much was known already of the 
nature of negative electricity. But was positive electricity 
also molecular in structure? For his part, he thought the 
evidence was in favour of the view that it was. 


A knowledge of the mass and size of the two units of 
electricity would supply the material for what might be 
called a molecular theory of electricity, and would be a 
starting-point for a theory of the structure of matter. The 
most natural view was “that matter is just a collection of 
positive and negative units of electricity, and that the forces 
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which hold atoms and molecules together all have their origin 
in the electrical forces exerted by these positive and negative 
nnits.” After discussing the ether and radio-activity, Sir 
Joseph Thomson pointed out the enormous importance of 
recent discoveries to geologists as well as to physicists. An 
entirely new view had to be taken of the age of the earth. 
Before the discovery of radium it was supposed that the earth 
was gradually using up its capital of heat. It was known 
now that owing to the radium the earth acquired more heat 
than it was apparently losing. Its age could no longer be 
calculated by loss of heat, but it could be calculated by the 
accumulation of helium, which is a permanent element. 
Professor Strutt by determining the rate at which helium is 
deposited in certain experiments, and comparing it with the 
amount of helium in a piece of thorianite, concluded that this 
specimen must be more than two hundred and forty million 
years old. Lord Kelvin had, of course, estimated the age of 
the earth at less than a hundred million years. The recent 
discoveries, as Sir Joseph Thomson said, have dispelled the 
pessimistic feeling that everything of interest had been 
discovered. There is a period of enthusiasm like that of the 
Renaissance, and men make with confidence experiments 
which would have been thought fantastic twenty years ago. 


The struggle between the Football Association and the 
Players’ Union, which is composed of professionals, has been 
very interesting because the point at issue was whether Trade- 
Unionism should get a footing in the field of sport. The 
professionals demanded all the rights of Labour,—personal 
freedom to get the full market value for their services (they 
were limited to a salary of four pounds a week), the pro- 
tection of the common law, and the privileges of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Early in the summer the Council 
of the Football Association suspended all those players who 
declared themselves members of the Union. Since then the 
rause of the Union has been taken up by the General 
Federation of Trade-Unions, which has advised and encouraged 
the players. A crisis was reached when only a few days 
remained before the beginning of the football season on 
September Ist, and both sides in the struggle still refused 
to give way. The football clubs depend chiefly upon gate- 
money for their revenue, and some of them would have been 
ruined if the spectacular side of football had been spoiled by 
the substitution of inferior players for the more famous men. 
Besides this, public opinion was apparently on the side of ths 
players, who in past seasons have undoubtedly put large sums 
of money into the pockets of syndicates by their skill without 
being allowed to profit by it themselves beyond the fixed 
limit. It was expected that, after all, the Football Association 
would give way, and it did so provisionally on Tuesday. 
Trade-Unionism is thus recognised in football. We do not 
pretend to be sorry. Professional football has long ceased to 
be “sportsmanlike” in any worthy sense; the services of 
players have been bought and sold without reference to 
territorial ties or sentiment. It is perhaps more honest to 
recognise the facts. 


We are glad to see that Lord Robert Cecil, M.P., has put 
down a Motion for the rejection of the Development Bill 
introduced by the Government. To a representative of the 
Daily Mail who asked the reason Lord Robert Cecil made an 
admirable statement of his grounds for opposition. ‘“ The 
Bill proposes to put at the unfettered use of the Treasury 
£590,000, and as much more as they can get out of Parlia- 
ment. That is to be used not only for scientific and un- 
remunerative undertakings, such as experiments in agriculture 
and forestry, but also for the making of harbours, canals, 
light railways, and so on. That means that everybody will be 
going to the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day and 
demanding a grant for his own little locality.” In any case, 
continued Lord Robert, it meant an opening for gigantic 
corruption. “That is what always happens on the Continent 
in places where a similar system prevails. Think of the 
wicked waste of public money in France on the eve of an 
election, the disbursements for public works which are not 
needed, in the avowed interests of better trade which never 
comes.” Strong as these words are, we believe they are not one 
whit too strong to describe this mischievous and demoralising 
measure. 


Lord St. Aldwyn, writing in Wednesday's Times as to the 





representation of Oxford University, mentions a fact which 
we record with no small satisfaction,—namely, that Lord Hugh 
Cecil's Committee have already received nearly two thousand 
six hundred promises of support. Speaking of Dr. Evans, 
Lord St. Aldwyn remarks: “The unformed 
political principles of that eminent archaeologist are con- 
clusively shown by his own account of his recent and rajil 
conversion from a Radical Free-trader into a Unionist Tariff 
Reformer.” There is no danger, he declares, of Sir William 
Anson’s seat being lost, for the University has always adhered 
steadily to an old member. Lord Hugh’s Unionist supporters 
will at any rate vote for Sir Wiliiam Anson as well :— 

“But,” he concludes, “if Dr. Evans’s supporters feel any 
anxiety about Sir William Anson, would they be willing to join 
in an appeal to Mr. Talbot to fix the date of his retirement at 
some time previous to the General Election? The present con- 
troversy could then be settled without any possible inconvenienes 
to Sir William Anson; and in my belief the result would be ths 
return to the House of Commons of the one man in the country 
who is best qualified to champion the Church in the struggle which 
is promised in the Session of 1910 over her disestablishinent and 
disendowment in Wales.” 


or unstable 


A writer in Tuesday's Times signing himself “ Squadron- 
Leader” endorses the remarks of the Military Corre- 
spondent of the Times as to the helpless condition of the 
Territorial cavalry when mounted because they are given 
no weapon which they can use while on horseback. Ile 
notes also the lack of confidence which is bound to 
be brought about “ by the men’s knowledge of the fact that 
when mounted they are as defenceless as a flock of sheep.” 
We desire to associate ourselves with these comments, and to 
express the very strong hope that the blunder of depriving 
the Yeomanry of the sword will soon be set right. It 
costs a great deal to provide a mounted man, and there- 
fore mounted men are scarce. When they are in existence 
and in the field we may be quite certain that, whether they 
are called Yeomanry, Cavalry, Mounted Ircfantry, Hussars, or 
Dragoons, they will in fact be used for all and every purpose 
for which a mounted man can be used. When occasion requires, 
they will be employed to charge other mounted men, to charge 
infantry, or to ride and storm a position weakly held by infantry 
—such a position as can be carried at a less loss by men who can 
cross the short danger-zone at twenty or twenty-five miles an 
hour than by those who have to foot it ‘n an infantry rush at, 
say, seven miles an hour. But for all these last purposes it is 
essential that the mounted man should have a weapon other 
than the weight of his horse or such an unwieldy horseback 
tool as a rifle with a bayonet at the end of it. 


No doubt a man who has been highly trained in the use of 
the sword will use it better than the man who has not had 
that training, but because there is not time for acquiring the 
niceties of swordsmanship it is little short of madness to 
sterilise some twenty-six thousand men for half the purposes 
That, in truth, is the practical result of not allowing 
the Yeomanry to have swords. The moral effect of depriving 
them of the sword must not be forgotten. Men who are not 
given a sword, and are not given it because they are told that 
they are never to charge (that is, never to attack), are in 
danger of acquiring the most fatal lesson that a soldier can 
possibly learn,—the lesson that it is his business to give way 
to those who rush down on him, and never to rush down on 
them himself. As one, also, of our own poets has said, 

“Men who wait to be charged 
When you gallop will run.” 


of war. 


By not allowing the Yeomanry the sword we are telling 
them in the plainest terms that their business is to wait to be 
charged, and therefore to run. The sword at the Yeoman's 
side, or, perhaps better still, at the Yeoman’s saddle, should 
be a constant reminder to him when he is on his horse that 
if his officers see their opportunity, he will not have to wait 
to be charged, but will charge. The art of war is the art of 
attack. That this is so should be impressed in season and 
out of season upon the mind of every one in an army, from 
the Field-Marshal to the humblest private, and by every signal 
and device, material and immaterial. 





Bank Rate, 24 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. April Ist. 
Consols (25) were on Friday 84}—Friday week 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE BUDGET. 


( N Tuesday the Press Association issued an apparently 
JF inspired statement in regard to the “fate of the 
Budget in another place.” Discussions in the Lobby, we 
are told, “ undoubtedly indicate a growing feeling in the 
Unionist Party that, whatever risks and inconveniences 
may be involved, drastic action should be taken in 
view of the general situation. It can be positively stated, 
however, that the rejection of the land clauses only does 
not commend itself to the Unionist headquarters. If a 
crisis is to be furced, it will be by the destruction of the 
whole Budget by means of a reasoned amendment.” In 
other words, if this statement is correct, the House of 
Lords will not adopt the policy of throwing out the land 
clauses, which the Spectator has consistently urged upon 
it, and still believes to be the wisest,—a plan of action 
which we contend it has a perfect right to pursue 
under the Constitution. If our policy were adopted, 
the Government would have two courses before them. 
They could accept the Budget minus the land clauses, 
which would give them ail the money they require, and 
reintroduce the land clauses next year, made all the better 
from their pomt of view by further consideration. Or 
they might dissolve at once on the double cry of an alleged 
breach of privilege and the merits of the land clauses. If, 
however, the latter alternative were adopted, the odium of 
having created a Constitutional crisis and of bringing about 
a Dissolution would fall upon them, not upon the House of 
Lords. The country likes, no doubt, to have its own way, 
but it cares very little about such abstract points as the 
privileges of the Commons; and we are sure that if a Dis- 
solution took place in these circumstances, a great number 
of moderate men would feel, and emphasise the feeling by 
their votes, that the Government were not justified in 
dissolving. Remember, there are thousands of Liberal 
voters who, though they like the rest of the Budget, detest 
the land clauses as thoroughly unsound in principle. 
These men would be delighted to see the land clauses left 
out, or at any rate held over. They in no way sympathise 
with the Ministry for making a fetish of the taxation of 
capital, or rather of one portion of the capital of the 
country. 

But though this is our view, we are bound to admit that 
at present all the indications seem to be that the majority 
of the Lords are persuaded that the throwing out of the 
land clauses would be misunderstood by the country as an 
act of selfishness, since they are supposed to be specially 
interested in urban land. This notion that they are the 
only people involved in the taxation of town values is, of 
course, absurd. The House of Lords, so far as it is a 
landlords’ House, is a House of agricultural, not urban, 
Jandiords, and agricultural land is not taxed in the 
Budget. No doubt there are twenty or thirty Peers 
who have great urban holdings, but we venture to say 
that the vast majority of urban landowners do not 
sit in the House of Lords. As we have said, however, 
the Peers seem to be convinced that to throw out only 
the land clauses would be to render themselves liable to 
misrepresentation. For practical purposes, therefore, we 
may assume that the alternatives are to throw the Budget 
out altogether or to let it pass altogether. For ourselves, 
granted that there is no third course open, we hold that 
the Lords will be better advised to let the Budget go 
through. We do not, however, wish to dogmatise on the 
matter, and we fully realise the immense evil of letting the 
land clauses, with their wasteful and dangerous principles, 
become part of our fiscal system. 

If the Lords decide that it is their duty to throw out 
the Budget as a whole, then we most sincerely trust 
that they will recognise the magnitude of their action, 
the gravity of the political crisis with which the 
country will at once be faced, and the tremendous 
consequences which must result if by any chance the 
country should endorse the action of the Government 
and return the Liberal Party to power once more with 
@ majority virtually undiminished. Remember that such 
a victory for the Liberal Party would not mean a 
victory for that section of the Cabinet which is repre- 
sented by Mr. Asquith, Lord Morley, Lord Wolverhampton, 
Lord Crewe, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. 
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McKenna,—these names do not exhaust the list, but th 
will suffice as typical. It would be a victory for the ex. 
tremists ; for Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchil] 
and, though he may “ wear his rue with a difference,” for 
Mr. Lewis Harcourt. At present there is a certain amount 
of “ brake ” power still left in the hands of the moderates, 
If the action of the Lords were not to be endorsed by the 
country, the power of the Liberal moderates would be 
gone, and we should in fact, if not in name, be facg 
to face with a Lloyd George and Winston Churchil] 
Administration. The existence of such a risk, though 
it be a very grave one, is of course no reason for 
cowardice on the part of the House of Lords. No ong 
who is afraid of risks ever does, or ever will do, 
anything in this life, whether in politics, in war, or 
in business. Those who dwell upon the dangers of 
failure rather than upon the advantages of success 
are sure to come to grief. The true way of facing risks 
is to determine to win, and to make sure of winning, 
The greater the risks, the more it behoves those who run 
them to concentrate every possible effort upon winning, 
It is only when the results of defeat would not be very 
terrible that men may be to a certain extent excused fo 
not exhausting every effort to obtain success, 


Translated into terms of action, this means that if the 
Unionist leaders in the House of Lords determine upon 
throwing out the Budget, they must feel not merely that 
they have a united Unionist Party behind them, but that 
they have by their action gained the confidence of a section 
of the moderate Liberals, and also of that great body of 
balancing electors which sways from side to side in our 
politics, and in 1906 threw itself with such tremendous 
impetus on the side of the Liberals. It would be madness 
for the Lords to undertake a struggle in which the lists 
were set as in 1906. But it is clear that they will not 
be able to accomplish the concentration and conservation 
of political energy we desire if the General Election 
(the true issues of which ought to be the right of the 
Lords to participate in fiscal legislation, and the question 
of taxation for revenue as against taxation for Socialistic 
objects) is to be used by the Tariff Reformers for the 
furtherance of their special policy. 

We trust that our readers will believe us when we say that 
in employing these expressions we are making no attempt 
to trick Tariff Reformers into any permanent abandon- 
ment of their policy. We fully realise not only that they 
will steadily refuse to agree to any such abandonment, 
but that it would be grossly unfair for us to expect 
them to do so. As we have always admitted, they hold 
their views, though those views are in our opinion 
mistaken, as sincerely as Free-traders hold theirs. But 
if we do not expect the Tariff Reformers permanently to 
abandon their policy, we feel bound to point out that 
unless they will give up their claim to a mandate to 
carry out their views in the new Parliament they run the 
risk of a great political catastrophe. They will be doing 
the very reverse of what we have said is essential,— 
to concentrate the whole of the conservative forces in the 
country on the one object of winning a victory at the polls 
and throwing out the present Government and their 
policy. To mix up the Fiscal question with a great 
Constitutional, anti-Socialist appeal would be a fatal 
error. We are among those who hold that Socialism 
is so great an evil that if the hateful alternative of 
Socialism or Protection were ever put before us, and it 
became necessary to choose, we should feel compelled to 
choose acquiescence in Protection as the lesser of the two 
evils. Protection is, after all, an evil which can be 
redressed. Socialism is an evil from which, once accepted, 
there is no escape. But though Unionist Free-traders 
would generally agree with us in this view, we must never 
forget that the mass of moderate Free-traders do not hold 
it. If the dilemma we have just set forth were placed 
before them, they would east their votes against Protection, 
however hateful to them the alternative of Socialism. The 
same thing is, we believe, true of the great bulk of those 
“balancing” electors whose co-operation is as essential 
as that of a section of the Liberal Party if the 
uncompromising, the overwhelming victory which safety 
demands must be won at a revolutionary Dissolution 1s 
to be secured. 

Many moderate Tariff Reformers, reading what we have 
just written, will, we believe, be heartily in agreement with 
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us. They will willingly accept what for want of a better 
word we may call the Spectator policy as to the Dissolution. 
On the other hand, there are a good many sincere Tariff 
Reformers who will be aghast at our audacity, and will ask 
us whether we really expect the Tariff Reformers to give 
up this great opportunity of furthering views which they 
believe to be absolutely essential to the future welfare of 
the nation. Let us say once again that we are not so mad 
as to expect from them any such sacrifice. We are merely 
pointing out that if the House of Lords forces a Dissolu- 
tion just now, we dare not run even a moderate risk of 
defeat. There must be no gamble, no sporting chance. 
We must win at all costs. But this means the union, as 
oppesed to the dispersion, of the anti-Socialist forces in 
the nation. What it seems to us the f:r-seeing Tariff 
Reformers ought to say, and will say, is something of this 
kind:—“It is very unfortunate that the Dissolution 
should have come in this way; but as it has come under 
these conditions, we agree that we must play to win. 
Therefore what our leaders should do is to announce that 
if they, controlling, as no doubt they do, the bulk of the 
conservative and anti-Government forces in the country, 
win the Election on the Constitutional issue, they will not 
make use of such a victory to carry Tariff Reform in the next 
Parliament. Instead, their first duty after the expulsion 
of the present Government should be to secure the carrying 
on of the King’s Government on moderate, conservative, 
Constitutional, and anti-Socialist lines. But though they 
would be precluded from passing Tariff Reform in 
the next Parliament, they would, of course, be at 
liberty to utilise this neutral period to place before the 
British people in the best and most convincing way 
their policy as regards Tariff Reform. For example, 
they would hold themselves at liberty to consult 
officially with the Colonies as to a definite form of Pre- 
ference, or, again, to draw up in conference with repre- 
sentatives of our home industries a definite scheme of 
scientific indirect taxation. When that was accomplished, 
say in eighteen months or two years, they would naturally 
and properly dissolve again and place their fiscal 
programme before the country.” 

To sum up: if the battle is to be accepted on the 
condition which we have pointed out is essential— 
that a victory must be secured at all costs—the Tariff 
Reformers must agree that Tariff Reform, though it 
will, of course, be canvassed and discussed at the polls, 
shall not be the dominant issue of the Election. The one 
dominant issue will be the Constitutional issue. Accord- 
ingly the Tariff Reformers should pledge themselves to 
consult the country once more before Tariff Reform is 
adopted. If they are willing to make such a temporary 
act of abnegation, we feel convinced that they would 
gain indirectly as well as directly. Their action would 
convince the nation that they are both sincere and 
patriotic, and they would obtain and retain the confidence 
of the best conservative elements in the country, whether 
Liberal or Unionist. It would be felt that they were 
placing the country above party, and they would reap in full 
measure the reward of such conduct. If, on the other 
hand, the Tariff Reformers are not prepared to make 
this tremendous sacrifice—for tremendous sacrifice we 
admit it would be—then most assuredly the House of 
Lords had better let the Budget go through and the 
Dissolution be postponed till it takes place in the 
natural course of events,—say in another year or two 
years’ time. In that event no one will, of course, 
be able to blame the Tariff Reformers for making 
Tariff Reform v. Free-trade the issue. What they must 
not do, and will not do if they are properly alive to 
the gravity of the situation, is to take action which will 
foree a Dissolution, and yet compel the crisis to be faced 
with divided ranks, and with the very cry which brought 
disaster in 1906. 

In 1906 Mr. Chamberlain, and almost all the expert 
politicians on the Tariff Reform side, declared, and most 
sincerely believed, that Tariff Reform would sweep the 
country. We would urge the House of Lords to 
remember this fact when it is again told that it will be 
easy to turn out the Government on the Fiscal issue, and 
that it is not necessary to take any trouble to bring over to 
the Constitutional and anti-Socialist side those moderate 
Liberals and non-party men who, though they voted for 
the present Ministry in 1906, are now so strongly opposed 
to the policy of Mr. Asquith’s Administration. 





THE LICENSING CLAUSES. 


4 OR the last ten years we have maintained in these 

columns the proposition that our present licensing 
system involves the profligate dissipation of a national 
asset. For moral reasons the State has thought it right 
to create a gigantic and most lucrative monopoly. Only 
certain persons are allowed the privilege of supplying what 
the great majority of the population desire to purchase 
retail,—namely, various forms of intoxicants. The State 
grants to these persons a share in this monopoly through 
the issue of annual licenses to sell intoxicants retail. But 
so inadequate, and calculated on so unreasonable and so 
incoherent a basis, have been the charges made for a share 
in the monopoly, that the grant of a public-house license 
has been nothing less than a gratuitous gift by the State 
of something which in many instances has proved to be 
worth several hundreds, or even thousands, of pounds. 
This anomaly has been corrected in the case of entirely 
new licenses, but, as very few such licenses are granted, 
that is not an important matter. The fact remairs 
that in consideration of the regrant of the old annual 
licenses the amount paid to the State is far below the value 
of the thing granted. No doubt the fact that Parliament 
in its folly has for years allowed a system so uneconomic 
to exist has made it difficult to adopt a more rational 
method of licensing. The right of having an annual 
license renewed, though not a right with any legal 
basis, has been bought and sold for very large sums, 
and thus “ moral” expectations have grown up which 
it would be unfair, though not illegal, to ignore. 
These facts make it impossible for any Government to 
propose that the holders of existing licenses should be 
asked to pay the full value of what they receive when a 
license for one year is annually granted to them in the 
form of a renewal. Short of this, however, there is a 
strong case for making the consideration paid for a license 
somewhat more proportionate to the value of the thing 
granted, and also for doing away with the absurd anomalies 
under which the small public-houses have hitherto paid so 
very much more in proportion for their licenses than the 
big public-houses. 

On these grounds we have in principle supported the 
Government proposals to increase the License-duties. But 
though we are with the Government in principle, we aro 
bound to say that the way in which they have handled the 
licensing problem, and especially the line taken by them 
during the past week, has made it exceedingly difficult for 
us to continue our support. Not only have they shifted their 
ground so often that it has been by no means easy to 
follow their gyrations, but in these changes a levity of 
purpose has been apparent for which we can find few 
precedents in our Parliamentary history. Worse still, the 
action of the Government has exposed them to a suspicion, 
and more than a suspicion, of having sacrificed to a 
political bargain with the Irish Party those principles 
of temperance upon which they are supposed to be 
acting. Let us take, first, an example of the levity to 
which we have alluded. At the end of last week the 
country was astounded by the information that changes 
had been made in the licensing clauses, and that the 
English grocers would not, as now, be unable to sell spirits 
in bottles of less than a quart, but might retail whisky and 
brandy in pint bottles. The result of this announcement 
was to bring a storm of indignant protest from the Temper- 
ance Party. They had always regarded the sale of 
intoxicants by grocers as an encouragement not only to 
secret and home drinking by men, but to secret and 
home drinking by women. Yet here was a Government 
pledged to temperance reform actually proposing to spread 
the drink evil in its most insidious form! The beginning 
of the week, however, brought a change. The temperance 
people were assured that the whole thing had been a 
mistake, that the Government never intended to do any- 
thing so wicked, and that the mistake was entirely due to a 
series of blunders and misunderstandings on the part of 
the officials whose duty it was to redraft the grocers’ 
clauses. Into the question of how the mistake arose, and 
whether or not it was ever intended to make a concession 
which the grocers would no doubt have regarded as very 
valuable, we do not desire to enter in detail. We can 
only say that, whether the Government explanation was or 
was not the correct one, the transaction shows the want of 
care and discretion which has marked the whole of the 
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proceedings of the Budget. When a tax on “ungotten” 
minerals turns into a tax upon royalties, or “ gotten” 
minerals in the most perfect form, and the thing amended 
becomes an absolute reversal in principle and practice 
of the thing originally proposed, such changes and 
rechanges as we have described in regard to the 
grocers’ licenses seem comparatively small matters. 

It remains to be said, however, that the Irish and Scotch 
grocers are to be allowed to retain their right to retail 
spirits in small quantities. Why they should enjoy a 
privilege which is not accorded to the English grocer, and 
a privilege which could be taken away from them without 
any technical difficulty, in so great a rearrangement of the 
Licensing Acts as is entailed by the Budget, we cannot 
imagine. No excuse, indeed, has been made for this 
example of trade preference, except that the people, or 
rather the grocers, of the areas in question will have it so. 
No one pretends that the dangers of secret drinking by 
men or women are less in Ireland and Scotland than 
in England. As the Americans would say, we are “up 
against”’ the hard fact that the grocers of Ireland and 
Scotiand make a good thing out of their privilege, 
have the political power to stick to it, and therefore 
do stick to it. 

As an example of the political bargaining we may point 
to the concession made on Wednesday night to the Irish 
Members. Mr. Redmond in a fervent speech demanded 
that the new licensing proposals should not apply to 
Treland at all. The Bill, if applied to Ireland, would, 
he declared, exterminate a great number of public-houses, 
and would do so unjustly. “The minimum charges and 
alternative system of valuation to some cities meant a 
crushing blow.” Injustice would be wrought in every 
town and hamlet of Ireland. Next, Mr. Redmond appealed 
to the Prime Minister “to make an effort to enable 
small breweries in Ireland to continue to exist.”” Further, 
as to grocers’ licenses and the buying of liquor in small 
quantities in open vessels, he asked for the removal 
of the limitation as to quantity altogether. Finally, with 
that delightful assurance which is only to be found in 
the Nationalist Members, he declared that “ with them this 
was not a liquor question, but a question of justice to 
Ireland.” When the English brewers say such things, the 
Weslminster Gazette and the Liberals generally make great 
sport of poor “Mr. Bung.” When it is the case of 
Ireland, Mr. Redmond can say, with Chatham: “ Who 
dares laugh now?” 

Mr. Asquith, who followed Mr. Redmond, though he 
spoke with some reserve as to certain points, practically 
conceded the demand that Ireland should have pre- 
ferential treatment. Yet, so far as we can see, there is 
no case for it, except such as can be made out in 
the matter of mixed trading. Possibly, though we are 
by no means sure of this, mixed trading is a ground for 
some differentiation in valuation. In other respects it is 
clear that Ireland is to have this “ bloated” preference 
because the Nationalist Members have made a bargain 
with the Government, and would have revolted if that 
bargain had not been concluded. In these circumstances 
we do not wonder that Mr. Balfour castigated the Prime 
Minister and the Government as he did. “ They 
were really going too far when they said that a small 
Irish publican and a small Irish brewer were in a 
wholly different situation from the small English publican 
and the small English brewer, and that they must 
therefore be taxed at a smaller rate...... It was 
evidently and plainly a long negotiation ending in a 
treaty.” We are bound to confess that when things of 
this kind can be said about a Parliamentary transaction 
connected with a question like that of temperance, and 
when a Government make a tremendous advertisement of 
the moral basis of their action, it is very difficult for the 
plain man to restrain his sense of indignation and disgust. 
Mr. Samuel’s answer to Mr. Balfour appears to us to be 
no answer at all. It was that, “after all, the views of the 
representatives of the people were not to be treated as 
altogether of no account.” This sounds very well; but 
in reality, if it means anything, it means a particularism 
which would destroy all coherent legislation. If Mr. Samuel 
finds that the representatives of the people in a particular 
town in England or iu a particular county are as dead against 
the licensing clauses as the Nationalists, is he going to say 
that the views of their represeatatives must prevail, and 
that they must receive preferential treatment? Dut if 





not, why not? What is it that makes the representatives 
of a particular English town or English county of no 
account, while those of Ireland or Scotland have something 
sacred about them? It cannot be that special areas give a 
special sanctity to local opinion. The truth is that Mr. 
Samuel’s principle is a mere piece of factitious rhetoric of 
which he ought to be ashamed. It would mean the dis. 
solution of Parliament into a series of groups, which 
groups would have to be still further broken up to give 
effect to the principle that the views of the represen- 
tative of the people shall be considered. In fact, every 
Member of Parliament would possess a kind of liberum 
veto on legislation affecting his own constituency. Of 
course Mr. Samuel does not mean that, but only that you 
have got to give way to the Irish Nationalists if they 
squeeze you hard enough. We are bound to say that we 
should prefer to see the surrender described in these 
terms rather than concealed by a piece of Parliamentary 
cant. 

Before we leave the subject of the Licensing Bill we 
desire to put once more on record the principles which 
we hold ought to have been adopted by the Government, 
Had they been sincere in their legislation, they would 
have endeavoured to make all retail vendors of intoxicants, 
whether publicans, grocers, or clubs, pay a fair and pro- 
portionate sum in consideration of the privilege granted 
to them of sharing in the great liquor monopoly. Further, 
they would have insisted that this principle should be 
applied on equal terms to all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and that no one should be given special 
advantages in the sale of intoxicants because he lived 
in a particular portion of these islands. Very possibly 
there might have been certain difficulties in applying 
these two principles in detail, but that they could have 
been applied far more nearly than they have been there 
can be no reasonable doubt. In truth, the test of the 
bona-fides and general worth of the Government proposals is 
the nearness with which they follow these prinesples. The 
further they get away from them, the more carefully must 
they be scrutinised, and the less acceptable ought they to be 
to men who want to deal fairly and in the public interest with 
the liquor question, and not merely to gain advantage for 
their own political party. 





THE MILITARY REVOLT IN GREECE. 


HE immediate cause of the military revolt which 
threw Athens into a ferment of excitement on 
Friday week was undoubtedly the so-called humiliation 
of Greece in Crete. The nation is filled with strong 
resentment and an angry sense of impotence; and no 
occasion could seem better than the present for issuing a 
pronunciamiento pointing the way to salvation. The 
memory of the successful military revolt in Turkey, too, 
was hot in the minds of young, ambitious, and, we should 
think, sincere Greek officers, and they aspired to help their 
country, like the Young Turks, by an act of daring self- 
sacrifice. But it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
the failure of Greece to annex Crete was the final cause of 
the revolt. The agitation of the Military Committee very 
nearly came to a head last July. What the young mal- 
contents asked for then they still ask for,—not merely 
the strengthening of the Army and Navy, but retrench- 
ment in the civil administration and a purification of 
Parliamentary life. 

M. Theotcki, who resigned in July, was succeeded by 
M. Ralli as Prime Minister. The latter assumed the task, 
to which his predecessor was naturally enough unequal, of 
placating the Military Committee without doing any of 
the more important things it demanded. It was not long 
before M. Ralli discovered that temporising would not do. 
He was forced definitely to yield to the request that the 
Chamber should be summoned. But another and much 
more important demand was to come,—that the Govern- 
ment should accept the whole programme formulated by 
the Military League. This programme calls for drastic 
economies (even affecting the expenditure of the Crown) in 
order that the money saved may be spent on the Army and 
Navy ; it provides that the Commandership-in-Chief of the 
Army shall be taken from the Crown Prince and be vested 
in a Staff of officers under the supervision of the King, and 
that the other Princes shall also be relieved of their com- 
mands ; and it proposes the appointment of foreign officers 
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to reorganise both Services. .M. Ralli could not very well 
yield with dignity when this ultimatum was presented 
‘and he was informed that he must give his answer within 
a few hours. His complaisance stopped at that point, and 
he said “No.” The Hotspurs of the Army replied by 
marching out of Athens to a neighbouring hill and taking 
up a position with guns. The force numbered about 
five hundred officers and two thousand non-commissioned 
officers and men. M. Ralli’s refusal, of course, meant his 
resignation, and M. Mavromichaeli was appointed Prime 
Minister. 

It was obvious that the latter would have to outbid his 
predecessors in concessions unless he were either a very 
strong and skilful or a very reckless man. He is an old 
Member of the Chamber, and he did just what might have 
been expected of him,—he granted an amnesty to the 
revolting officers, accepted the military programme, and 
declared that, as he had long argued in favour of these 
reforms, all was for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds. As a matter of fact, M. Mavro- 
michacli has never supported so daring a programme 
as he finds himself championing now; but if he does 
not like all of it, he at least contrives to swallow the nasty 
leek as though it were a lump of that delectable Greek 
sweetmeat, lakoumi. After all, if the Young Greeks, as 
we may call the members of the Military Committee, are 
sincere, as we imagine they are, the adoption of their 
programme may be a good thing for Greece. Moreover, if 
it is desired by the country, M. Mavromichaeli should have no 
difficulty in getting a formal affirmation from the Chamber, 
and in any case it is one of his first duties to avoid blood- 
shed. Meanwhile the Crown Prince and Prince Nicholas 
have asked to be placed on the unattached list, and 
Prince Andrew and Prince Cristopher have applied for 
loag leave. Thus it appears that the Royal family do not 
mean to let their pride stand in the way of M. Mavro- 
michaeli’s policy. ‘The removal of the Crown Prince from 
the Commandership-in-Chief of course carries the mind 
back to 1897, when he commanded the Greek Army in the 
miserable thirty days’ war with Turkey. The violent 
revolution of feeling in Greece following the orgy of 
bravado which led up to the war was aimed a good deal at the 
head of the Crown Prince. He was even accused of dis- 
loya!ty to his country,—a charge which meant no more, in 
our opinion, than that his voice had always been a 
moderating voice; that he had hoped against hope that 
Greece would be saved from the certain calamity of a war 
with Turkey ; and that (it must be added) he was unfitted 
by training to take the command of any army. If the 
Grecks had kept themselves in hand the war would have 
been avoided, even as the Crown Prince hoped and 
prophesied; but a considerable raid across the Macedonian 
irontier at Kalambaka by Greek irregulars was too much 
for Turkey, and the Sultan declared war. 

This brings us to the point of asking what the Greek 
Army and Navy, if they should be seriously reformed, are 
to be used for? Greece will not, of course, become a 
Great Power within the measurable future. But would 
the Army and Navy be employed in adventures which, 
though not directly challenging any Great Power, would 
let loose all the fatal winds of the Balkan question? The 
anger of Greece at this moment is caused by her inability 
to stand up to Turkey. If the new Greek policy means 
simply the ideal of challenging Turkey, we fear that there 
is a great deal of trouble before Europe. For, of course, 
the revolt of the Young Grecks, though superficially like 
the beginning of the Turkish Revolution, is fundamentally 
quite different. The Greek Military Committee is not 
opposing, like the Committee of Union and Progress, a 
cruel and corrupt autocracy, but a Parliamentary Govern- 
ment which boasts that desideratum of all fantastic 
Radicals, the single-Chamber system. It is indeed a 
pretty spectacle! But it is useless now to lament the 
failure (only temporary, we hope) of a highly democratic 
Constitution and its subserviency to a military group. 
It is much more profitable to recognise frankly that 
the epoch of revolutions by violence is not over, 
even in one of the most democratic countries in 
Europe. We hope that M. Mavromichaeli will be able 
in spite of all to direct the whirlwind on which he finds 
himself seated, and secure that the new spirit in the Army 
shal] not be directed to such unauthorised interference 
in Macedonia and Crete (fascinating though it appears to 
be to the average Greek) as precipitated the war of 1897. 





Greece would not only embroil Europe by such acts, but 
would commit an extreme act of folly against her own 
interests. She has not yet consolidated the Empire 
dreamed of by the Ethnike Hetairia and such aggressive 
leagues, and the Greek population which is so widely 
scattered in Asia Minor wou'd be helpless against a strong 
retaliatory movement by the Turks. We hope that these 
people will not be forgotten, or we might even say 
forsaken. Animosity against them already runs pretty 
high. Another point we should like to mention is this. 
The military cowp is said to be in no sense anti-dynastic. 
We are glad to hear it; but none of the casuistry of semi- 
official utterances by Prime Ministers who pretend to ride, 
while they are really being driven, will disguise the fuct 
that the Greek Royal family is being rather sorely tried. 
Yet King George has been a wise and indefatigable friend 
to Greece; he is a man of strong common-sense and 
wonderful patience; he has been the most able politician 
in Greece since the days of Tricoupi. We trust it will not 
be forgotten in the present excitement that the King is an 
admirable agent for Greece in dealing with the Great 
Powers. In all countries he is respected and liked, and it 
is upon the goodwill of the Powers that the secure position 
of Greece among the nations ultimately depends. If these 
things are borne in mind, the revolt of the Hotspurs may 
be turned to good. 





THE TRADE BOARDS BILE. 
NHE debate on the Trade Boards Bill in the Lords on 


Monday was of that thoroughly unsatisfactory kind 
with which we have of late years grown familiar when tle 
subject is social reform. There were differences, no doubt, 
in the form of the speeches. The Opposition were a shade 
more outspoken in their criticism than the Ministerialists. 
But no one professed to have any clear notion of how the 
Bill would work, or in what way it was to benefit the 
unfortunate sempstresses whose miserable condition has led 
to its introduction. Lord Hamilton of Dalzell, who moved 
the second reading, seemed to think that he had proved his 
ease when he asked their Lordships whether they thought 
that wages insufficient to purchase the necessaries of life 
should continue. It is already, he said, a punishable 
offence to allow an animal dependent on us to starve. Is it 
too much to ask that this law shall be extended to human 
beings? Lord Hamilton’s love of analog; has made him 
a little careless in the use of it. We punish a man who 
allows an animal dependent on him to starve because it is 
absolutely dependent on him, and because if he does not 
choose to feed it properly he can have it killed. Neither 
of these conditions is satisfied in the case of the 
sempstress. Her relation to her employer is one of con- 
tract, and, though circumstances have unfortunately made 
it a very one-sided contract, it is hardly safe to legislate 
as though she is not, and can never hope to be, any 
more an independent agent than an animal is. Lord 
Hamilton had by this time become so impressed by 
his own reasoning that any doubt as to the wisdom of 
the “new departure” which the Bill is had dis- 
appeared. We do not wonder at this. The compre- 
hensive sentence in which he described the way in which 
the Bill will work would secure our support for it 
if only we could believe it to be accurate. In the 
trades with which the Bill deals there are, he says, 
three classes of employers: those who already pay fair 
wages ; those who would like to pay them if they were 
not afraid of having their prices “cut” by a lower 
class of employers; and this lower class—the sweaters 
proper—who pay unfair wages from love of the thing, or at 
all events of the profits which it brings in. ‘The first class 
are outside the Bill altogether. They do the right thing 
already, and they will go on doing it. The second class 
will be helped by the Bill. Hitherto they have paid their 
workpeople “ wages insufficient to purchase for them the 
necessaries of life,” but they have done so with regret. They 
will gladly pay the proper sums if they can be secured 
against the competition of employers who have no com- 
passionate scruples to keep down. Everything turns, then, 
on the third class, the genuine sweaters, and they will be 
got rid of by the Bill. This isa conclusive argument, if this 
last assumption turns out to be true. For as yet, it must 
be remembered, it is an assumption and nothing more. It 
may belong—for anything we can see to the contrary, it 
dces belong—to a type of which there are already too 
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many examples. The philanthropist who is convinced that 
he can put down any evil under the sun if he can but get 
it forbidden by Act of Parliament is only too common 
amongst us,and Lord Hamilton’s assumption constitutes 
his whole stock-in-trade. There is a community, as 
familiar to us as though it really existed, in which “ Off 
with his head!” was held to redress every wrong, and 
this is precisely the process which the Bill applies to 
sweaters. “ Pay your workpeople the proper wage for 
their work,” the law will say, and at once the wages will be 

aid. Would that it were so. But in order to make it so 

arliament must possess the divine attribute of speaking 
the word and it is done. The statute-book is largely filled 
with the records of instances in which Parliament has 
spoken the word—usually several times over—and nothing 
has been done. 

What is there to save the Trade Boards Bill from adding 
another entry to this long list? No doubt if the sweater 
pays lower wages than those fixed by the law he will have 
committed a punishable offence. But the punishment even 
of a punishable offence requires a conviction, and a con- 
viction requires witnesses. Well, it may be said, what can 
be easier than to produce them? The sweater is not a 
popular person among his workpeople. They will not be 
anxious to shield him when the law calls him to account. 
On the contrary, they will come in crowds to the Police 
Court to testify to the fact that whereas the law says that 
he is to pay them lds. a week, he has not paid them 
even 5s. (These are purely imaginary figures, of course.) 
Will they? Let us imagine for a moment the kind of 
speech which the sweater will make to them before breaking 
the law as set forth in the Bill. If he is wise in his 
generation, he will leave them in no doubt as to his intention 
to obey the law. But the supporters of the Bill sometimes 
seem to forget what is included in obedience to this par- 
ticular law. They argue as though the law ordered the 
sweater to pay the wages fixed by the Trade Board. 
It does nothing of the kind; it only orders him not to pay 
any lower wage. What the sweater will do, therefore— 
presuming him to know his interest—will be to call his 
workpeople together and give them a general dismissal. 
“TI don’t want to do this,” he will say, “but I can’t 
help myself. The wages I have been paying you are 
miserably poor; I don’t deny that. But they are all 
it is worth my while to give you, and, as I don’t profess 
to be a philanthropist, I can’t give you any more. Good 
morning.” The immediate effect of this little oration 
will be to bring together two sets of people whose 
interest it is to evade the law, and we wish we could 
share Lord Hamilton’s confidence that this contact will have 
no evil results. To us it seems very likely to have results 
which in many cases will make the law quite useless. We 
cannot pretend to foresee the precise expedients that the 
sweater and the sweated will resort to, but we have a very 
strong conviction that when employers who want to get 
certain work done for 5s. a week for which the law 
says that they must pay l5s., and workpeople who have 
hitherto accepted 5s. and now see even this sum taken 
away from them, get together they will hit upon some 
method of keeping the law in the letter while breaking it 
in the spirit. It will be a matter of immense importance 
to both parties. Neither by character nor by methods 
probably is the sweater likely to attract the workpeople to 
whom it will answer his purpose to pay the legal wage. 
Neither by character nor by training are his former 
workpeople likely to find the sort of work on which 
the payer of the legal wage will insist. The livelihood, 
such as it is, of both will be on the eve of disappearing, and 
we canimagine nothing better calculated to stimulate mutual 
ingenuity. In that sense the Trade Boards Bill may prove 
an educational measure. In every other sense we fear it 
is predestined to failure. To make it water-tight, indeed, a 
clause should have been added declaring it a penal offence 
in the scheduled trades for an employer not to continue to 
employ as many people as formerly, or to cease from 
employing altogether. This was the sort of way in which 
under the Ancien Régime in France the Government dealt 
with people who tried to evade their laws. When, after 
they had raised the Salt-tax, the people bought less salt, 
“ You are evading your fiscal obligations,” said the Govern- 
ment. ‘ Henceforth we order every family to buy so 
much salt a year.” Are we coming, we wonder, to every 
employer in the scheduled trades being ordered to employ 
so many hands whether he likes it or not ? 








a 
We cannot share even the limited hope which leq 
Lord Lansdowne to support the second reading. 
has two grounds for this hope. The first is that 
he regards the Bill as an experiment. The second 
is that the establishment of the Boards will educate 
these “weak and unorganised” workpeople to see the 
need of combination, and by degrees to form themselves 
into Trade-Unions. As for the former anticipation, there 
is only one way in which an Act of Parliament can 
have the nature of an experiment, and that is when it 
is so entirely temporary that it will expire at a certain not 
very remote date unless it is renewed. Though even 
this expedient is often made valueless by succegsiyg 
applications of the Expiring Laws Continuance Act, it 
does keep the experimental character of the Act before the 
eyes of those who are interested in its working. But the 
Anti-Sweating Bill will be as much a fixture as any other 
Bill passed by large majorities and amid general assent, 
We do not mean that it will not be found to need amend. 
ment. On the contrary, it will need it soon and often; 
but the effect of this will probably be seen in proposals te 
make it more rigorous, and therefore more effective. This 
sort of legislation, it will be argued, cannot be applied sue- 
cessfully except on a great scale. The minimum wage may 
be declared sound in principle, but it cannot work well in 
practice when only a very few trades are brought under its 
operation. The authors of the first Trade Boards Biil did 
not see this, or thought it hopeless to make Parliament 
see it. The authors of subsequent Bills directed to the 
same end will be wiser. The minimum wage has its day 
of small things in 1909; before five years are over it will 
be in possession of the whole field. So much for the 
experimental character of the new legislation. When we 
turn to its merits as a half-way house to Trade-Unionism 
in these underpaid industries we are equally unconvinced. 
Men learn to do things by doing them. They may have 
to be helped to do them in the first instance, but if that 
help merely does the work for them it can be of no 
possible use. Men learn swimming by going into the 
water and trying to swim. They may want some aids in 
the first instance, but they must be aids given them in the 
water. If they are taken out on to the bank and bidden 
employ themselves there, they will never be swimmers. 
We agree altogether with Lord Salisbury that combination 
is “the most desirable remedy.” Indeed, we go much 
further, for to our thinking it is the only remedy. But we 
shall not bring this remedy more within reach by trying 
one quack medicine after another by way of substitute. The 
man who has a store of bottles in his cupboard, to each of 
which he has successively pinned his faith, will probably be 
the last man to place himself under proper medical treat- 
ment. In this case, however, we admit that a remedy— 
of a kind—will in all probability be found in no very long 
time. In proportion as the Trade Boards Bill is effective 
at home it will be effective, in another sense, abroad. If 
its authors are right in their forecast, ill-paid labour will 
disappear, and the cheap goods which cheap labour pro- 
duces will go with them. Then will come the opportunity 
of the foreigner. Goods similar to those which have 
hitherto been made in England will pour in from other 
countries, and from underselling others the sweater will 
come to be himself undersold. How is a Free-trade 
Government to meet “dumping” of this kind,—“ dumping” 
produced, it must be remembered, not by the play of 
natural forces, which ordinarily bring their compensations 
with them, but by their own wilful act? Only, so far as 
we can see, by making way for a Government which will 
at once impose Protective duties on the classes of goods 
which have hitherto been produced by sweated labour. 








GOOD ADVICE. 


“Write, write, write, a letter. 
Good advice will make us better, 
Father, mother, sister, brother, 
Let us all advise each other.” 
HIS rhyme was repeated to the present writer by a member 
of a large family in which it is constantly quoted, and 
literally carried out. The composer, who was one of the clan, 
is dead and gone; it was written in 1820. What a fearful 
waste of good advice there is in the world. One wonders in 
what spiritual lumber-reoms it is all stored, so many people 
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ask for more than they want, and so many offer more than 
any one else bas a use for. Within the confines of the family a 
certain prodigality in the matter of advice is not, after all, to 
be deprecated. It tends to keep the family intimate, and 
makes a good excuse for that intellectual luxur y which is 
almost a necessary, personal conversation. Outside the family 
more economy should be practised, lest we not only advise but 
bore each other. We are inclined to think that the man who 
continually asks advice is a greater bore than the man who 
continually offers it. The first is anxious to talk about himself; 
the latter as a rule desires to talk about his neighbours. Very 
young people form an exception to this as to all other rules. 
They will talk about themselves, and they will give advice 
also. Not long ago the present writer heard a very young 
curate preaching in a country church. He explained to 
all the clergy—Bishops, priests, and deacons—in the cities 
and towns of England exactly why they had failed to 
convert the working classes and to solve the problem of 
urban poverty, and gave them good advice for the correction 
of their obvious mistakes. There were no clergy there to 
listen to him, and his words floated away over the heads of 
labouring men and country gentry into the warm summer 
air. Yet he was not exactly a bore, because in a sense he 
was talking all the while about the only thing of which he 
had any real knowledge, and that was himself, revealing 
under a light covering easily pierced by middle-aged eyes his 
own ideals, ambitions, and schemes of social salvation. The 
advice of the young is almost always interesting, there is 
something about it which is so untrammelled. Experience 
dulls the didactic imagination. 

An inclination to advise is not a bad trait im character 
even when youth is passed. It shows a keen interest in 
human affairs, large and small, and a willingness to accept 
responsibility. The consent which life extracts from some 
men and more women to let the world go its own way, 
to lay no restraining hand upon the shoulder of friend or 
acquaintance, means that the mainspring of the nature has 
been broken, and that the whole character has become 
passive. It is a strange attitude, witnessing to a great deal 
of suffering, but accompanied very often by a strong sense of 
humour. But most of those who refrain always from advising 
refrain out of pure selfishness. Their own affairs give them 
trouble enough, they reflect, without mixing themselves up in 
other people’s. Like most of the unsympathetic, they have an 
unnatural fear of blame. No doubt there are a few inveterate 
advisers who will take no responsibility in action, and risk 
nothing in their proper person,—timid people who would 
never take the sort of advice they give, but who love to counsel 
boldness. When their advice has been taken and has 
succeeded, they feel that they have actually done the deed 
they advised, asd feel also that they have gone up propor- 
tionately in their own eyes. Indeed, the giving of advice is 
one of their methods of keeping on good terms with them- 
selves. If another man got the V.C. by their advice, they 
would themselves wear it for life—in imagination. On the 
other hand, if he died in the attempt, they would but sigh a 
little over their own too great hardihcod. Perhaps the most 
irritating men and women in the world are those who ask for 
advice, receive it with contempt, think it over, take it, and 
with it the credit of the whole transaction. 

Some women give advice exactly as they read novels, or as 
their children play with dolls. It is their method of passing 
the time. They are deeply interested in all the human 
stories they come across, and go on with a tale themselves 
when the narrative stops. Their advice is sometimes dramatic, 
sometimes ingenious, seldom very practical. They never 
think about it again after they have given it, and would not 
be able, for want of memory, to question the recipient a little 
while after as to whether he had taken it. Moral advice is 
almost always offered unasked, and is very seldom any good. 
Yet it is usually given with a good heart, and often by com- 
petent persons. Very frequently it has no effea@ but to set 
up the receiver’s back. Now and then, when moral advice 
is simply an expression of deep affection and concern, it may 
have a tremendous effect; but then one wonders whether it is 
love, and not counsel, which has prevailed over the wayward. 
We believe the great reason of its inefficacy to be that it 
seldom throws any new light upon the questions at issue. In 
spite of all the wits and modern philosophers, every man does 
practically know right from wrong, and the man who urges 





him to choose the former is only telling him what he knows 
already. Of course there are a few people who have a perfect 
terror of any advice. They dare not speak of their affairs 
lest any one should offer it to them. They fear the very 
shadow of interference in a manner which makes one think 
they have little power to stand against it, and generally 
there is a very real weakness of purpose hidden under a show 
of strength. 

An immense variety of motives lead both men and women 
to ask advice. A few are actuated by the simple desire for 
guidance. Some people have no practical ability, and know 
they have none. They ask advice as a blind beggar asks 
assistance, and unless they are—which is not impossible— 
admirable judges of character they are a prey to the indis- 
criminate charity of the world. Some women, though they 
cannot weigh the advice they get, never make a mistake in 
their choice of an adviser. It is their best claim to a vote; 
they pass for wise women, and have their households in sub- 
jection under them. Many men who cannot weigh the advice 
they receive are, if we may be allowed a somewhat incorrect 
expression, very clever at counting it. They ask the same 
question of many people, and make out the general opinion 
pretty shrewdly, and act upon it, never very foolishly, for, 
after all, there are more wise men than foolish, just as there 
are more good men than bad. At times the asking of advice 
is a mcre method of flattery or a mere expression of vanity. 
The asking and giving of advice is a fairly sure way of 
bringing two people into relation, of arousing or of showing 
an interest. 

We are inclined to think that the wisest men and women in 
the world ask advice fairly often, and are as open about their 
affairs as circumstances permit. They ask it not only of 
experts, but they ask it sometimes of their ordinary acquaint- 
ance, not to obtain direct guidance, but to get a new light, 
just as they read a new book on their own subject, not on 
the chance that they may reverse their point of view, but in 
the assurance that they will enlarge it. More wisdom is 
required in taking than in giving advice. It should seldom 
be taken whole. The great thing, as we believe, is to take 
none which is out of character. To do so is to regret it. If 
we are naturally slow of decision, we shall be hurried into 
promptness at our peril. If we are by nature placable and 
polite, we must not take advice to be arbitrary even in the 
best cause. If we are impulsive, we should take counsel 
with a man of the same temperament and stronger mind ; but 
not with the phlegmatic, though he be the wisest slowcoach 
on earth. We all know our own defects, and if we are decent 
people at all our moral constitution has set up certain com- 
pensations. To disturb these is to court failure. So far as 
the isolated act is concerned, rashly accepted advice may be 
good enough—and successful enough—but how are we to go 
on? We have started on a course which is out of character, 
and we shall stumble until we get back into our stride. 





ENGLISH AND COLONIAL GIRLS. 


\ E print elsewhere an interesting and vivacious letter 

from a lady who has recently returned from South 
Africa, and who has some comparisons to make between 
English and Colonial girls very much to the detriment of the 
former. We disagree with our correspondent in that we 
believe the difference between English and Colonial girls is a 
question of environment or opportunity much more than of 
capacity or disposition. The difference between a girl who 
stays at home and her sister who goes to the Colonies is very 
like that between a man who stays at home and his brother 
abroad. It is not really a paradox--it is almost a truism— 
that a man who normally has most comfort can rough it best 
when necessary. The reason for this is probably that the 
very violence of the contrast when the necessity does come is 
a kind of incentive; it reminds him that he is’ “out” for 
some great service; that great events are toward; that the 
sword of Siegfried is being forged. On the other hand, the 
man who changes from comparative discomfort to what is 
only a greater degree of discomfort has no such sense of 
defiance or exhilaration. He does not feel as though he were 
specially put upon his mettle, and he is less reconciled to 
hardship for the curious, but adequate, reason that the con- 
trast is weaker. This difference between men who come from 
different positions in life does not, we think, extend to fortitude 
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in suffering; it is rather a difference of moral attitude, 
and means only that there is a good deal less “ grousing” in 
ore case than in the other. Let us suppose the case of a young 
Englishman who wants to earn his living at home by farming. 
Having left a public school where he has acquired all the good 
and all the disadvantageous conventions of its life, he settles 
down on a middle-sized farm which his father has bought 
for him with such capital as he could spare. He is now 
a “gentleman farmer.” That means that his point of view 
is unlike that of the tenant or the yeoman farmer in his 
neighbourhood. He is at least as interested in the shooting 
on his farm as in the stute of the crops; he also hunts two or 
three days a week, and, having many friends in the county, 
he must dine and dance at their houses whenever he is asked, 
just to keep himself civilised. On the mornings after these 
entertainments he gets up later than a farmer should. In 
short, he cannot manage without a bailiff, and with the salary 
of the bailiff disappears the small margin which he might 
have reckoned as profit. He will perhaps tell you that farming 
does not pay, and never has paid since the Corn-laws were 
repealed. Eventually our young man is forced to go abroad ; 
he has made a large hole in his capital, and his father, being 
“sick of it,” will give him no more. But now a great change 
appears in him. In Canada, South Africa, or Australia he 
becomes a new being; he gets up with the sun; he takes off 
his coat to his work; he makes himself responsible for every- 
thing; and as his neighbours are at a considerable distance’ 
he finds that he has time to visit them only on rare and 
highly prized occasions. He does not care what he does 
—he will even open a store if he sees an opportunity 
to sink labour and capital profitably in it—there is no 
question of losing caste with the people who have watched 
him in the earlier manifestations of his career. Nearly 
all that we have said here may be said in substance of 
the English girl. 

She is not inherently incapable or unwilling, but cireum- 
stances are on the whole against her. Too much is done for 
her. We are sure our correspondent is perfectly right when 
she says that. But in spite of a general liberty not to do 
anything useful, many more girls of the well-to-do classes in 
England than our correspondent supposes do escape from 
humiliating incompetence. Our correspondent asks whether, 
if the cook were drunk, the eldest daughter of the house could 
send up a decent dinner. We happen to know several 
daughters who could, but we must admit that we know others 
who spend a good deal of time in arguing that their functions 
ought to be the same as their brothers’—which in this case, 
we suppose, would be to turn out the cook. Our correspondent 
notices that not only does the South African girl bake and 
brew and sew, while the English girl reads novels and plays 
Bridge, but she is able to do—in fact she must do—small 
earpentering jobs about the house, such as cause the English 
daughter or mother to call in “a small army of people.” The 
ariny of workmen of course labours at the expense of the 
head of the family. Our correspondent, however, leaves out 
of account here the obloquy which well-to-do English people 
would earn if they themselves carried out carpentering, 
plumbing, and decorating operations on a grand scale. In 
South Africa it is natural for many women to paper their 

wh rooms, and for their men to build and paint their houses, 
English people who did similar jobs would no doubt hear a 
good deal about it from their village or small town. We do 
not say that this is a final reason against doing such jobs, but 
it is at all events part of the circumstances of English life, 
which, as we remarked earlier, give much fewer opportunities 
to handiness and energy than are provided in wilder parts of 
the world. 

Let us give a very concrete example of what we mean, the 
principle of which applies to girls as well as to men. An 
acquaintance of the present writer learnt carpentering in his 
spare time at an English public school. He emigrated shortly 
afterwards te Canada, and before long was asked to make the 
Communion-table for a new church near which he had settled. 
One cannot conceive that if he had stayed in England it would 
kave fallen to his lot to make a Communion-table for a church. 
Thus there is a real difference of opportunity and of necessity 
in the two countries. 

Although we hold that our correspondent is too emphatic 
to be always accurate, and although we are almost sure that 
she is wrong in saying that “ English girls are too much afraid 








——— 
of roughing it” (they are not a bit afraid, even if theirs is 

the confidence of ignorance), we are convinced that they 

might train themselves a good deal more than they do. If we 

were mistaken, there would not be such obvious signs as there 

are of a strong reaction against domestic uselessnegg, 

Domestic science is a very high science,—an ignored or for. 

gotten fact to which the admirable course of studies at King’s 

College have lately been calling attention. A woman does 

not know very much, after all, about the house she rules if she 

does not know how the hot-water system works, or the kitchen 

range, or the clectric light. Weare all for education, but it 

is questionable whether our education is very sound if it doeg 

not get so far as to teach girls to perceive what very interest. 

ing and important matters these are. Herbert Spencer 

exclaimed that our educational system might have been 

designed for celibates. It would be impertinent, of course, 

to suppose that women cannot grasp the workings of simple 

and necessary domestic apparatus as well as men. “ We are 
twice as quick,” says Lilia in The Princess. If domestic 
science were valued more in schools, it would not be necessary 
for the Women’s Emigration League to declare that two 
months’ training is required by girls before they are fit to 
emigrate. Perhaps it will not be necessary for any woman 
in a future generation to exclaim in the delightful but pathetic 
phrase of Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton: “I am putty in the hands 
of the plumber.” Far be it from us to argue that education 
should be doled out with a niggard hand in accordance with a 
time-honoured misreading of the Catechism, for every one 
ought to have the opportunity of enjoying the best education 
of which be is capable. But when that has been said it still 
remains philosophically true, as Mr. John Burns remarked 
the other day, that it is better to boil a potato well than to 
play the piano badly. 

Our correspondent’s remarks on the inability of English 
girls to treat a simple illness in its early stages touch a matter 
of very serious importance. It may be said that the best way 
to diagnose a disease is to send for a doctor, and in England, 
where doctors are never far away, this is to some extent true. 
We are well aware that doctors have a horror of the woman 
who keeps aclinical thermometer in her pocket, and challenges 
his judgment with counter-statements about the temperatures 
she has “taken.” There is a stage, none the less, in which an 
amateur diagnosis is generally indispensable,—the stage in 
which one has to determine whether it is necessary to send for 
a doctor at all, We are putting the matter on its very lowest 
grounds; but even so there is seen to be a pretty wide field in 
which some medical training for women is most desirable, not 
to say urgently required. And we have not mentioned the 
emergencies in which it is a question of instant action,—of 
having the help of a qualified doctor or none at all. The 
admirable St. John’s Ambulance Association has with 
splendid zeal provided instruction in first aid to the 
injured, home-nursing, and so on. Still, there is room for 
other and more detailed training, and the need would be 
exactly met by a course which Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, 
inquired into in France, and which she describes in the 
current number of the Strand Magazine. The French system 
provides a short and practical course in general hospital 
nursing for women who do not wish to become professional 
nurses. The students are expected to attend during their 
course on two whole days in the week and on four half-days, 
the themes being prepared at home. The lectures and 
demonstrations deal chiefly with aseptic and antiseptic treat- 
ment, sterilisation of surgical material and instruments, 
first aid in cases of fractures, bandages, first aid in 
cases of haemorrhage, treatment of burns, sores, &c., syncope, 
artificial respiration, &c., disinfection, contagion, use of 
clinical thermometer, chart-keeping, poisons and their 
antidotes, baths, poultices, fomentations, &c. Such know- 
ledge, no doubt, would be a greater stand-by in the Colonies 
than in England, but even in England we frequently hear 
that the services of a highly trained nurse cannot be afforded. 
In these circumstances the presence of some one holding the 
simple diploma of a dispensary school would be invaluable. 
The movement has advanced wonderfully in France, and we 
are quite certain that if it be properly organised here it will 
be capable of a similar success. We understand that 
Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, would be glad to give informa- 
tion to any one who applies for it to her address, 26 Bruton 
Street, W. 
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a, 
ROADS AND MOTORS. 


N the Chancellor of the Exchequer first intro. uced 

\y his proposals to devote a certain sum of money, 
obtained from the taxes on motor-cars and petrol, to the 
improvement of the roads, there were a good many interest- 
ing suggestions made to him, and one of the best was put 
forward by a correspondent of the Times. Roughly speaking, 
the Times correspondent calculated that each year there 
would be about £500,000 to be spent on road improvement, 
and he proposed that half of that sum should be devoted to 
making existing roads dustless, and that the other half should 
beused for alterations and additions. To control this expendi- 
ture he imagined a Board of seven constituted thus: (1) a 
representative of the Treasury; (2) a representative of the 
Local Government Board; (3) a member of the County 
Councils Association, to represent local authorities; (4) a 
representative of owners of motor-cars used for commerce; 
(5 and 6) representatives of the great body of private owners 
of motor-cars, who will contribute the bulk of income. As 
chairman the Times correspondent suggested a civil engineer 
of distinction, and the Spectator, agreeing generally with the 
Times correspondent’s proposals, suggested that an eighth 
member might be added to the Board nominated by the 
National Trust, the duty of the National Trust representative 
being to see that, except where imperatively necessary, 
alterations and improvements in road-making should destroy 
or damage nothing of historic interest or natural beauty, 
Throughout, it will be noticed, the suggestions made to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in regard to his new Board took 
itfor granted that the main object to be aimed at was the 
improvement of existing roads. 

Now the outlook is completely changed. The Memorandum 
explaining the Chancellor's Development Bill has been 
published, and it is evident that the main duties of the pro- 
posed Board are not to improve existing roads, but to make 
new ones. The Board is to consist of about five members 
(too small a number, surely), and this is the wording of the 
Memorandum :— The Board are given power to act either 
directly by themselves, constructing new roads, or indirectly 
through the existing highways authorities, whom the Board 
will be able to stimulate by means of grants and loans made 
in consideration of the authorities undertaking either to 
construct such new roads or to effect such improvements in 
existing roads as will facilitate motor trafic.” (The italics are 
ours.) As to the use of these new roads, we find that “a new 
road constructed by the Road Board will be primarily a road 
confined to motor traffic, and the speed-limit will not apply 
on such a road. The Road Board will, however, have power 
to allow the road to be used for other kinds of traffic if it sees 
fit, and may impose charges for the use of the road on traffic 
other than motor traffic.” Other provisions follow, such as 
empowering the Board to purchase land in rural districts 
on either side of the road to the extent of two hundred and 
twenty yards in depth, with a view to reaping increment in 
value, and soon. With these provisions we need not deal here, 
merely noting that they emphasise the point that the duty of the 
Board is to construct new roads rather than improve old ones. 
Of dust prevention, or of any other form of traffic other than 
motor traffic, we hear nothing ; though the dust problem, which 
bas always been a road problem, must surely come first, 
for the present, in the work to be considered by any Road 
Board. 

Is not the compiler of the Memorandum rather one-sided 
in his view of the future of British roads? Consider the 
words we have italicised, and substitute for them the words 
“as will facilitate road traffic,” and surely you will get a little 
nearer to the ideals which should be kept before the minds of 
a Road Board. The roads should be made better for every 
kind of traffic by which they are used; they should be made 
better for drivers of carts and carriages, better for riders of 
horses, better for cyclists, better for pedestrians, and better, 
too, for dwellers in houses which have a road frontage. They 
should be made better for motorists, most decidedly also, but 
they should not be altered with the first and foremost object 
of bene fiting the motorist, or of “facilitating motor traffic,” 
which many plain people will only understand to mean 
enabling the motorist to drive faster everywhere. For if 
you ask: “For whose benefit are these new roads, with no 
speed-limit, to be made? Who wants such roads? ”—there 





is only ome answer. It is the road-hog, and nobody else. 
No ; srist who means to use our present roads fairly, 
without annoying others, or running any danger himeelf, 
would ask for such roads, or would use them if they were 
made. The vast majority of motorists in this country, 
although they may find the present speed-limit of twenty 
miles an hour occasionally tiresome and needless, would 
not wish to travel on roads where there was no speed- 
limit whatever. What ordinary man, with any regard 
for his own safety or that of his car, would venture on a 
stretch of road where it was legal for cars to drive at eighty 
or a hundred miles an hour? A riding man would as soon 
think of taking a quiet canter with his daughter over a 
stretch of downs where he knew there was to be a trial of 
racehorses. As for the “other kinds of traffic” which are to 
be permitted to use the new motor roads, that is probably one 
of those touches of humour which are occasionally found 
lurking in Memorandums issued by Government offices. 
Imagination pictures a procession of perambulators taking 
advantage of a nice, sunny promenade. But it will be a little 
more difficult for motorists in general to appreciate the 
humour of the situation taken as a whole. Here they have 
been trying for years to persuade the public that the motor is 
not merely the rich man’s toy, that motorists are not a class 
apart, that it is only the road-hog who wants to race, that the 
motor is a vehicle which with care and thought should fit in 
perfectly safely and rightly with all other existing traffic, and 
that the thing for the trade to do is, not to spend its energies 
in producing high-powered racing cars, but to try to put on 
the market an inexpensive, useful machine which can be used 
by others besides rich men—by the doctor, the agent, the 
farmer, the shopkeeper—as an ordinary vehicle of the 
common King’s highway. Now, on the contrary, motorists 
are asked to proclaim, through the Road Board which their 
taxes create, that they are, as a fact, a class apart; that 
the motor is a special kind of vehicle which needs a special 
kind of road; and, inferentially, that, needing a special 
kind of road, it is an unsuitable vebicle for the public 
highway. All this just as motorists were congratulating 
themselves that the road-hog was dead and at least hal 
buried. They will surely dig him up again with rather a 
bitter chuckle. 

It is not as though there were a lack of opportunities of 
spending money in order to improve the roads which exist. 
There are still thousands of miles which can be rendered 
dustless; there are still hundreds of corners and crossings 
which are at present dangerous and could be made safe ; 
there are still dozens of places, within a short radius from 
London, where the making of a loop-road, or the widening of 
the existing road, or the altering of the gradient of the road 
on a hill, would make a difficult and awkward part of the 
highway easy and adapted to all forms of traffic. Every- 
body, for instance, who knows the London-Portsmouth 
road knows Guildford High Street,—a steep hill nearly 
always crowded with traffic, with awkward turns into it from 
side-roads. A loop-road to the north of the town would 
carry all the through traffic, which would avoid the hill 
The Times correspondent whom we have already quote¢ 
gave the road running through the little village of Colnbrook 
on the Bath road, as an instance of a dangerously narrow 
highway “ hardly more than twelve feet wide in places.” The 
street need not be widened, but a loop-road would make all 
the difference to vehicular traffic of every kind, while th: 
pedestrians and village children could still use the village 
street. Those are two instances familiar to most motorists 
near London; and most motorists, too, will know of hill roads 
which, at present too steep for low-powered cars, could be 
altered as to gradient so as to be easier both for motors and 
cart-horses. On these points not only motorists, but all users 
of the road, would be agreed. The Development Bill, so far 
as the portion of it dealing with the Road Board is concerned, 
has been referred to as in essentials non-controversial. In its 
present form it can hardly be said to be that. The proposed 
Board is to be called, after all, a Road Board, not a Motor 
Road Board. It should be worthy of its name. Ten years 
ago there no doubt seemed ground for advocating special 
motor roads—the suggestion was once favourably discussed in 
these columns—but experience has shown that this was a 
mistaken view. What is wanted now are better roads for 
all forms of traffic, not speed-tracks for scorchers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE SHOWING UP OF BLANCO POSNET.” 
(To tae Epitor or tHe “Specraror.”] 

Sir,—The performance of Mr. Shaw’s new play at the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin is over, and I expect a good many people 
must be feeling foolish,—the officials who advised the Lord- 
Lieutenant, for instance; the gentlemen responsible for the 
Dublin daily papers; and, above all, the Censor. For it 
appears that the play is not a blasphemy, but a sermon, a 
remarkably orthodox sermon, and so all the preliminary fuss 
was quite unnecessary. It is impossible to imagine why the 
Censor refused to license it, unless he is, as has been unkindly 
suggested, a militant atheist who wants to suppress religion. 
It is impossible to guess, except on the hypothesis of 
possession by a mischievous devil, how the Dublin Castle 
officials came to allow Lord Aberdeen to be mixed up in the 
controversy at all. The Dublin Press, which for days before- 
hand had been holding itself in leash ready to protest against 
all possible outrages to faith and morals, has, since the play 
was actually produced, been printing bad-tempered articles 
and accusing Mr. Shaw of downright meanness in pretending 
to be blasphemous when he was really quite pious, and thus 
obtaining a glorious advertisement. This is a little uncon- 
vincing, since, after all, it was not Mr. Shaw who refused to 
license the play ; and unless it is suggested that he bribed the 
Censor and Lord Aberdeen, it is hard to see how he is 
responsible for the advertisement. The Dublin public, 
meanwhile, has passed from suspicious curiosity to an amazed 
but enthusiastic admiration of the play. 

Mr. Shaw chose a great theme, perhaps the greatest of all 
possible themes: the working of the Divine Spirit upon the 
soul of an unwilling man. ‘It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks,” said the Voice to St. Paul on the road to 
Damascus. Blanco Posnet, drunkard, libertine, thief, also 
kicked against the pricks and found the vanity of it. Mr. 
Shaw has seized the dramatic moment in the man’s life, and 
laid bare for us the workings of his mind and will, when the 
Spirit finally conquers him. There is nothing original in 
such atheme. It has been reiterated by Christian preachers, 
crudely stated by converts at revival meetings, elaborated, 
under conditions similar to those in Mr. Shaw’s play, by Bret 
Harte. There is nothing original either in the violent con- 
trast between the “ rottenness”” (I quote the word from the 
play) of Blanco Posnet’s life and “ the great game” (I quote 
again) to which God opens his eyes. There has always been 
a tendency among converts—we may instance St. Augustine 
and John Bunyan—to exaggerate their own degradation 
for the sake of emphasising this contrast. And Mr. 
Shaw in representing his hero as a foul-mouthed black- 
guard, living in a community composed of roughs and 
hypocrites, is simply doing for the sake of artistic con- 
trast what others before him have done for the sake of 
exalting the grace of God. The great merit and the true 
value of Mr. Shaw’s play do not lie in the theme or in the 
circumstances, but in the fact that he has enabled us to realise 
the change, never actually sudden, in the sinner’s view of the 
grace which saves him. Blanco Posnet has been in open and 
conscious rebellion against God. He regards religion literally 
as a binding, and its fetters as a degradation to the man who 
wears them. He is unwillingly “led captive,” to use St. Paul's 
phrase, by God; but at first he regards the action of the 
Divine Power as mean, the trick of a sharper. He conceives 
of God as one who exults in the successful accomplishment 
of what comes very near being an actual swindle. On the 
verge of delirium tremens he sees written across a rainbow 
these words: “I’ve got the cinch on you this time, Blanco 
Posnet.” Soa struggler for sanctity in the Nitrian desert 
might have conceived a devil exulting after a successful ruse. 
So Blanco Posnet, when he has been seduced into performing 
a fine action, thinks of God. But he passes from this phase, 
and we see him passing. There is a feeling of mysticism in 
his references to the woman for the sake of whose child he has 
put his neck into the halter. He refuses to believe that she 
is real, He speaks of her as “the rainbow woman.” Finally, 





we have his fierce sermon with its recognition of the difference 
between “the great game” and “the rotten game”; with its 
breathless assertion that, “ silly” as the life of the Gospel is, 
and must be, in this world, yet he who lives it even for a 





a 
moment loses “the rotten feeling”; and the extraordinari} 
suggestive throw-back to the supreme mystery of all,—why 
must the innocent die P 

There are two other conversions,—we use the theological 
word deliberately. Mr. Shaw describes the process as “ goin 
soft.” The Sheriff, a rude, strong man with an elemen 
sense of justice, is “softened.” Feemy Evans, the prostitute 
who is prepared to swear away Blanco Posnet’s life becausg 
he scorned her, is “softened” too. In neither of these cages 
do we see anything of the process. The effects are before oy 
eyes, and we do not doubt the reality of the spiritual change, 
because we have understood exactly how it happened in the 
case of Blanco Posnet. It is in the presentation of his 
enlightenment that the real merit of the play lies, and this jg 
well done,—so well done that we are not merely intensely 
interested in the working of the divine grace, but are deeply 
sympathetic all through with the man himself. Itisa triumph 
for Mr. Shaw that we should sympathise, feel, with Blancg 
Posnet. He is all that most of us who saw the play in the 
Abbey Theatre are not. He is primitive, violent, simple, 
intellectually remote from scepticism. He has in him qa 
certain forcefulness. He is direct in his logic, direct in his 
action. Nothing in life shades off for him. The world ig 
mapped out black and white like a landscape under the full 
moon. An audience of barbarians, I think, would sympathise 
naturally and easily with sucha man. It might have seemed 
unlikely beforehand that an audience of educated, civilised 
men and women would have felt with him; but in fact they 
did. This is the high praise that must be given to Mr. Shaw's 
latest play. 

The actors whom Mr. Yeats has gathered round him in the 
Abbey Theatre were put to a severe test when they were 
called upon to present The Showing up of Blanco Posnet, 
Nothing could have been more different from their accus- 
tomed emotional atmosphere than this “sermon in crude 
melodrama.” We were given beforehand Mr. Yeats’s Kathleen 
nt Houlihan, and afterwards Lady Gregory’s Workhouse Ward, 
In both pieces the actors were at home. They breathed freely 
in the air of Irish political mysticism and subtly restrained 
Irish comedy. It is no disparagement of their powers to say 
that they were not at their best in Blanco Posnet. Mr. Fred 
O’Donovan did well as Blanco, but there was in his acting a 
certain evidence of the influence of the traditions of the 
English stage,—gestures and actions belonging to the con- 
vention of the theatre. It could scarcely be otherwise. Wasit 
possible for an actor who gave us afterwards an almost perfect 
Michael Miskell in The Workhouse Ward to be quite original 
and unhampered in Blanco Posnet? Miss Sara Allgood was 
a successful,a very nearly quite successful, Feemy Evans; 
but—perhaps the fault was not hers—she did not look the 
part. I missed the effect of the draggled finery and raddled 
cheeks which Mr. Shaw surely intended in this woman. She 
failed, too, to suggest that curious physical characteristic 
which the prophet Ezekiel, and after him Swinburne, noted 
in women of this class. Mr. Arthur Sinclair, as Elder 
Daniels, gave me the impression of being too sincere. Ho 
may have been right in his interpretation; but the Elder, I 
imagine, was more blatantly a hypocrite. I was impressed 
most favourably with the management of the scenes of 
confusion where the crowd speaks together. Nothing could 
have been better than the driving out of the women from the 
Courthouse or the tumultuous expulsion of the juror Nestor. 
Indeed, it is wrong to find fault with the acting at all, and it 
is only because there was so much of it which was very good 
that I venture to touch what seemed to me faults.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Grorce A. BIRMINGIAM, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE REPRESENTATION OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


[To tae Eprror or Tue “Sprrcrator.”} 
S1r,—The letter of “A Member of Convocation” in your last 
issue is an example of a mode of regarding University repre- 
sentation which is very well calculated to help on the cry 
for abolishing it. That an elector who believes that Tariff 
Reform is of more importance than all other questions put 
together should apply this single test to Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
candidature is perfectly intelligible. What is less so is that 
a man who holds this opinion should be able to give two 
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votes in support of it because he is an Oxford M.A. 
The only reason for giving the older Universities the 
right of sending Members to Parliament is the hope 
that they will contribute to the House of Commons an 
element which in the strife of parties may casily go un- 
represented. This hope disappears if the candidate 
is to be subjected indirectly—direct interrogation being 
happily forbidden by the etiquette of University elections— 
to the same party catechism that is quite properly administered 
to those who are contesting less exceptional constituencies. The 
opposition to Lord Hugh Cecil is mainly organised by Tariff 
Reformers, and though Dr. Evans does not yet love Protection 
for its own sake, hé is willing to sink Free-trade, with all 
other “ minor differences,” because he regards Tariff Reform 
as the only logical alternative to the present Budget. If the 
Opposition managers think this a sufficient recantation of the 
heresies of his youth, every one who values the good work he 
has done in other fields will be glad to see him returned for a 
constituency in which Tariff Reform is the one question 
considered. What I hope not to see is the inclusion of Oxford 
among those constituencies. “A Member of Convocation” 
wishes to give the elementary education question the same 
exclusive importance that most of Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
opponents give to Tariff Reform. The one point that 
interests him is whether religious instruction in elementary 
schools shall be paid for out of the rates. I admit that this 
is a question of real moment, but I cannot conceive its being 
made to exclude every other. What the Oxford electors are 
bound to look at in a candidate is the performance and the 
promise, the past and the future, of his whole public career, 
and I submit that when the claims of the two candidates are 
weighed in these balances, even Tariff Reformers and the 
friends of undenominational education may agree that for the 
purposes of this particular election Lord Hugh Cecil is the 
better man. I am an impenitent Free-trader, but if I had a 
vote for the University of Cambridge, and it were asked on 
behalf of Mr. Balfour, it would be given without a moment’s 
hesitation, on the single ground that he would be an ideal 
University representative. Does not Lord Hugh Cecil stand 
in very much the same position ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. C. Larunury. 





THE DEVELOPMENT BILL. 

[To tue Epitor or tee “Sprcrator.”’] 
Sir,—I am so wholly with you in condemning Socialist 
experiments resting on air, and not on solid economic facts, 
and am also so convinced that the State can aid in making 
the rural life more possible, that I hope you will let me ask 
whether your apprehensions in the case of this Bill are quite 
justifiable. 

What is really likely to be done under this Bill? I dismiss 
Part IL., “ Road Improvement,” as scarcely open to censure 
on the ground of economic danger. It is nothing but a clever 
combination of the universal demand for fair taxing of motor 
traffic in the interest of road maintenance, and of the urgent 
demand for a regulative and efficient central authority. In 
this part, as in all legislation, there may be room for amend- 
ment or occasion for safeguards. But the general idea 
stands as a sound contribution to the practical improvement 
of rural conditions. 

Take Part I., “ Development,” round which your criticism 
centres. Is afforestation, wisely initiated and put through, 
likely to do economic service to the country? German 
experience affirms this indisputably. Well, but can most 
owners of land, or could County Councils, attempt to carry 
out adequate schemes unaided by State capital? Landowners 
could not generally leave their capital for a generation or 
more invested without return; local authorities could not stir 
without loans on easy terms. What does the Bill con- 
template except plainly this,—testing by research and experi- 
ment the best methods, instructing the right people how to 
carry them out, and making advances to landowners or 
authorities on wise and economic terms? Ican see nothing 
in the Bill to justify the idea that the State will pour out 
money in wild-cat schemes of employing wastrels to stick in 
trees where they will not grow, or the carrying out, or 
helping to carry out, any schemes which would not be carried 
out by a really intelligent person who had the knowledge and 
means to act with sane self-interest. 

Take the general heads of the aid to be given to agriculture. 





Is not the demand for more public money for scientific 
research and experimental work in the best processes of agri- 
culture, for inculcating the best methods of eliminating 
disease, for helping agriculturists to grade up their stocks, 
and to organise their business of production and marketing 
on lines which pay,—the one and universal demand of all the 
men who have the best right to an opinion in our Agri- 
cultural Colleges, and among those who have given a life- 
time to the study of these problems, as the present writer has 
some claim to say of himself? Why on earth should this 
country remain the one stupid, uninstructed, untrained, 
unequipped country in the world ? 

We are only beginning to feel our way to an adequate 
system of agricultural education. Every one knows it has 
been starved and stunted by niggardliness in grants, by 
narrowness and timidity of initiative. There is not an agri- 
cultural county in England which is not in urgent need of the 
Farm Institutes and winter schools imperatively demanded 
by Lord Reay’s excellent Report. There is not an agri- 
cultural district in England which does not want, not merely 
the little elementary-school gardens which are springing up, 
but its rural high school with a scientific equipment and 
curriculum like the Dauntsey School in Wilts, and one or two 
others,—something a little reproducing in poor old England 
the splendid equipment of the rural high schools in Canada 
and the United States. If these things are so—and everybody 
whose opinion is worth having knows that they are so—how 
are they to be provided unless the State aids the local 


-authorities by ample grants of public money ? 


These are the things which call, and call imperatively, for a 
wise and bold policy of State aid, which is no more Socialistic 
nor anti-economic than our present education grants. It is 
perfectly possible that there may be reckless and improvident 
application of public funds by the State or by local authorities, 
even to starting schools and Colleges and endowing research, 
or aiding our farmers to rid their herds of tuberculosis, for 
example. It is perfectly possible that the reckless use of 
public money for schemes of reclamation or light railways or 
canals might have to be checked by prudent administration, 
or even restrained by introducing safeguards into legislation. 
But as one of millions who have a profound faith in 
adequate endowment of national life, and adequate opening 
of national facilities on sane and economic lines, I wish to 
enter a protest against your wholesale condemnation of the 
first bold and generous proposal yet made to deal with the 
problems of rural England somewhat on the lines Sir Horace 
Plunkett had been enabled to work on in Ireland till his power 
for good there was—I hope only for a time—interrupted. 

I submit that the Development Bill may be open to amend- 
ment. Show by all means how its general and grand idea 
can be worked out more effectively and safely, but, I pray 
you, do not stand in the way of England having the same 
chances of full economic evolution.—I am, Sir, &c., 

40 Eaton Place, 8.W. FRANCIS CHANNING, 





[To tue Epiror or tae “Srectraror."’] 
Srr,—Have the difficulties attendant upon the construction 
of the special motor roads suggested by Mr. Lloyd George's 
Bill been fully considered ? The Bill provides (S. 7, c. 2) 
that the new Road Boards “may,” at crossings, carry an 
existing highway over a motor road, or vice-vers4. And by 
S. 7, c. 1 (b), “no person shall be entitled to make any road 
or path, communicating with a motor road, without the 
consent of, and except upon such terms and conditions as 
may be imposed by, the Road Board.” No doubt there are 
localities where few highways now exist, and where the con- 
struction of motor roads may be a fairly simple matter. But 
they would be more useful in fairly populous places, where 
crossings are numerous. In the Home Counties there would 
probably be one or two, or more, per mile. If each such 
crossing is to entail a bridge, the cost will be very large. If 
the Board omit the bridge, where is the safety? Again, as to 
“communications.” It has been hinted that fees payable by 
adjoining residents—Dukes, no doubt—will bring in good 
round sums, and so lessen the net expense of road-making- 
But it is not every cross-road that leads to a private house. 
Most motorists using the motor roads will want to turn off 
somewhere, if only to feed; some of them will be country 
doctors, “ angels of mercy,” anxious to reach poor cottages. 
It is obvious that there must be communications, and plenty 
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of them, with ordinary existing highways. Who is to guard 
these danger-spots, which will sometimes be virtually 
“crossings” P And who is to pay for these non-ducal com- 
munications? It is to be feared that it will be the humble 
ratepayer, not the motor voter. The new Road Boards will 
not find that they have much money to spare, even if they 
borrow with one hand and lend to highway authorities with 
the other, under 8. 8, ¢. 1. As for the El Dorado strip of land 
on each side of motor roads, which some people seem to think 
will eagerly be sought after as eligible building sites, time 
will show. Let us hope for the best; meanwhile some others 
of us will know what to avoid.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Burghfield. H. G. WIL.LInk. 





LORD MACAULAY AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 
(To Tux Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”’] 
S1r,—Lord Macaulay writes in his essay on Southey :-— 

“Tt is not by the intermeddling of the omniscient and omnipotent 
State, but by the prudence and energy of the people, that England 
has hitherto been carried forward in civilization; and it is to the 
same prudence and the same energy that we now look with comfort 
and good hope. Our rulers will best promote the improvement of 
the nation by strictly confining themselves to their own legitimate 
duties, by leaving capital to find its most lucrative course, com- 
modities their fair price, industry and intelligence their natural 
reward, idleness and folly their natural punishment, by main- 
taining peace, by defending property, by diminishing the price of 
law, and by observing strict economy in every department of the 
State. Let the Government do this: the People will assuredly do 
the rest.” 

The Government have deliberately gone counter to every 
article of this wise counsel. They are laying a halfpenny tax 
on capital. They have intermeddled with the natural law of 
supply and demand in fixing a minimum wage. Industry and 
intelligence are penalised in the Land-taxes, and property is 
confiscated. By valuation of property not even required for 
taxation they have thrown economy to the winds and increased 
the cost of law. Let the people choose between Lord 
Macaulay and Mr. Lloyd George.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. B. BEALE. 
Hyde Court, Chalford, Gloucestershire. 





M. DE FREYCINET’'S DEVELOPMENT BILL. 
[To tue Epiror oy THs “Sprcraror.’’] 

S1r,—Will you allow me, as one who has read for some time 
at the Paris Faculté de Droit, to point out that, from my 
experience, there are many Frenchmen who hold that the 
money spent in France in internal development under the 
scheme of M. de Freycinet, the Minister of Public Works, 
gave un impetus to many works of great public utility, as, for 
instance, the building and improving of harbours—to mention 
only one matter—which private enterprise had before been 
apparently unable to accomplish? I may perhaps, however, 
also mention that it is now generally recognised that one of 
the chief difficulties against which the French Government 
of that day had to contend was that of the pressure brought 
to bear by various Members of the Chambre des Députés, 
each of whom believed—no doubt most sincerely—that a 
part at least of the large sum voted should be spent in much- 
needed development work in his own constituency.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Francis Norris. 

[Of course; and so it will be here. If through A’s successful 
lobbying public money is spent in A’s constituency, B’s consti- 
tuents wiil soon let him know that unless a similar circulation 
of State money takes place among them they will not forget 
the injustice on polling-day. Some useful work was no doubt 
done under M. de Treycinet’s scheme; but at what a cost! 
As to harbours, we believe that the waste at Boulogne was 
very great, while at Dieppe thousands upon thousands of 
francs were literally thrown into the sea.—Ep. Spectator.]} 





THE BUDGET LAND CLAUSES. 
(To ree Eprror or rae “ Srrctazor.”’) 
Srr,—The animus of the proposed Land-taxes is well shown 
(Wyman’s Debates for August 10th, p. 172) by the provision 
that if the owner of undeveloped land builds a house apon it, 
lets it, and it afterwards becomes untenanted, it shall again 
be subject to the Undeveloped-tax. As a Liberal of the old 
school, I accept the Budget in other respects, though with the 
gravest doubts of the necessity for such extravagant naval 
expenditure. But these Land-tuxes and valuation lead 
promptly to Socialism, and I am not alone in hoping that the 





a 
House of Lords will pass the Finance Bill without them, 
The Peers would be justified in saying that they do ngt 
believe the nation approves the policy, present and pro- 
spective, of such taxation, but that they would pass the 
clauses if the country should nevertheless show approval by 
a Parliamentary Election ; and that, considering the trifling 
proceeds expected from them for the first year, the present 
loss of this item of taxation could not be seriously incon. 
venient. Whether the Constitution permits such procedure 
is another matter; but the dangers of even Tariff Reform are 
surpassed by those of Socialism.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuomas 8S. Bazrry, 





THE BUDGET. 
[To rae Epiror or tHe “ Srecraror.”"] 
Srr,—If one may assume that all taxation ought properly to 
come out of income, why does not some bold Chancellor of 
the Exchequer sweep away our old-fashioned system and raise 
all the revenue he requires by Income-tax? Every wage. 
earner should, of course, contribute, and the task of collecting 
the tax might largely be laid on employers, who would deduct 
it from the wages paid. With such a system each man would 
know exactly what he contributed to the revenue, and (if the 
tax were properly graduated) that he contributed no more 
than his fair share. I need hardly mention how much sucha 
system, by abolishing Customs-houses, would operate in favour 
of maintaining Free-trade. Mr. Spender seems to think such 
a system would be revolutionary ; but surely it would be fair. 
The present Budget, by taxing one particular class over and 
over again, seems unfair as well as revolutionary.—I am, Sir, 
&e., R. A. Austen LEIGH, 
5 New Street Square, E.C. 





THE TAXATION OF MINING ROYALTIES, 

[To Tue Epiror or Tas “Srrcrator.”’} 
Srr,—Your correspondent “ Proprietor” in the Spectator of 
August 21st is mistaken in his argument that—in England at 
any rate, I cannot speak for Wales—the owners of mineral 
royalties are assessed to the local rates on the royalty rents 
they receive. Mining royalties, as such, do not contribute a 
penny to local taxation. The mineowner who risks his capital 
and employs his skill and experience is doubly rated. He pays 
rates first of all on the surface value he has created by the 
erection of the engines, machinery, and railways necessary to 
work the mine, and the houses and institutions for the use of 
his workmen; and, in the second plaee, on the value of the 
minerals wrought, the rate being assessed on the actual value 
of the output in each year from the seams under each town- 
ship. ‘The royalty owner, who risks nothing, contributes 
nothing to the increased local expenditure in the form of 
sanitation, hospitals, water-supply, lighting, and road-making 
which the working of his royalties entails. This has been a 
grievance with local rating bodies as long as I have known 
anything of public affairs. 

Surely there can be no source of income on which special 
taxation can be more fittingly levied than upon mining 
royalties. When minerals are known to exist, the would-be 
lessee, as a rule, has to pay in the first instance a heavy 
“dead rent” for the privilege of working them. He has to 
undertake all the cost and risk of winning the minerals, and 
that cost and risk are often enormous, and may prove abortive. 
I have seen the cost-books of the sinking of two mines in this 
county, which each cost over a quarter of a million before the 
coal was reached. One proved successful, and has since paid 
the royalty owner—who never risked a penny—at the very 
least £10,000 a year in royalties, while the mineowner has not 
received on the average a return of more than 5 or 6 per cent. 
on the capital sunk. The other was “drowned out” soon 
after the coal had been won—over thirty years ago—and 
ruined the company which sank it. But the royaliy owner 
got his “ dead rent,” and quite lately, owing to the unwatering 
of the seams by mining operations in a neighbouring royalty, 
he has been able to obtain another “dead rent,” and is also 
reaping a handsome revenue from royalties. 

Here is another instance. A gentleman, on the death of a 
distant relative, succeeded to an estate consisting chiefly of 
some thousands of acres of barren moorland, yielding a 
perfectly insignificant revenue. By the enterprise and 
research of an ironmaster ironstone was found beneath 
the estate. At once the fortunate landowner was placed in 
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sion of a handeome revenue from royalty rents, which 
eventually averaged at least £20,000 a year, while at the same 
time the surface value of his barren moorland was enormously 
enhanced by the demand for sites for houses for the miners, 
works, and institutions. And yet his own contribution to the 
Jocal rates remained little more than he had paid on the 
barren moorland. 

Instances like this could be multiplied almost indefinitely. 
Surely, Sir, it is neither fair nor logical to contend that the 
« gnearned increment ” accruing to the royalty owner through 
the development of his mineral royalties by the capital and 
enterprise and at the risk of another man should actually 
escape part of the taxation which is paid on the capital which 
isat risx. Rather it would seem logical and fair that the 
royalty rent obtained without risk of capital or personal 
exertion should contribute to the necessities of the State and 
of the community at a higher rate than does the mineowner’s 
capital —I am, Sir, &e., A Son or tHe Sorn. 

(“A Son of the Soil” argues that mining royalties ought to 
be rated for local purposes; but that seems to us a poor way 
of proving that it is just to lay on them an extra and peculiar 
burden paid, not to the local authority, but to the central 
Exchequer. If mining royalties—7.e., annual payments made 
in consideration of the grant of a mining lease—are to pay 
special rates or taxes, why should not the interest paid on 
money lent on mortgage also be rated and taxed in the same 
way? We do not object to taxes per se. They are necessary 
evils. What we do object to is the gross and palpable 
injustice of selecting the holders of particular forms of 
property for special taxation.—Epb. Spectator.] 





ENGLISH V. COLONIAL LIFE FOR GIRLS. 

(To rue Eprror or rue “ Srecrator.’’] 
§1z,—The most striking points of difference between English 
and Colonial girls of the same class—and I am speaking of 
the daughters of gentlemen—are to be noticed in the home 
life, and may be briefly summed up as the dependence and 
helplessness of the one against the resourcefulness and alert- 
ness of the other. “But,” it will be argued, “in these days of 
advanced views on every subject in earth and heaven, our 
women are, if anything, foo independent!” True in one 
sense, and that a wrong one. Modern women are able to 
dispense with the chivalrous attentions of men, to stride 
about the country, to hold meetings and fight with constables. 
But in the home life? If the cook is found drunk in the 
kitchen, can the average daughter of the house take matters 
into her own hands and send up a good dinner? If the 
youngest child has croup in the small hours of the morning, 
does the elder sister get a hot bath ready and administer 
ipecacuanha? Ifa hook has come out of a wardrobe, a shelf 
loose from a cupboard, or if the bath needs recoating with 
enamel, is it not a sine qué non that a workman should 
be sent for? Her Colonial sister would very soon put 
these matters right herself. Are tea-stains to be got 
out of a tablecloth, or grease-spots out of a coat? The 
housemaid or children’s maid is promptly requisitioned to 
perform the operation. If the furniture covers are shabby, 
will Laura rip off the braid, extract the nails, cut out, 
sew, and reclothe the chairs and sofas? No! The English 
girl, whose father has an income of anything from £500 to 
£1,000 a year, must employ a small army of people to wrestle 
with all domestic emergencies, and paterfamilias has, bon gré 
mal gré, to foot the bill! Iam not speaking of the rich, nor 
of the poor, but of the average well-to-do professional man’s 
daughters,—girls who have no definite occupations or duties, 
but who spend their days in athletics or shopping or novel- 
reading, and their evenings in playing Bridge. Later on, 
tiring of these pursuits, and having proved unsuccessful in 
the matrimonial market, they whip up their flagging energies 
in the cause of “votes for women,” forgetting that a woman 
who has shown herself a failure in her own vocation is not 
likely to be able to handle that of men with any marked 
success. 

A Colonial girl cannot get the job-cook, the doctor, the 
carpenter, the seamstress at a moment's notice; therefore she 
learns how to turn her hand to anything, and is healthier and 
happier in consequence. If the sitting-room in ber thatched 
Colonial homé needs a new calico ceiling, her brother, or 
better still her brother’s friend, is there to assist her, and 
delighted to do it. Should she be laboriously kneading bread 





some hot morning and he rides up, he offers with alacrity to 
wash his hands and help her; or she may be pressing the 
tablecloths and sheets through the wringer, and it is comfort- 
ing to have a strong arm to turn the handle for her, and to 
rub the irons clean before she uses them. 

In her schooldays the Colonial girl works as hard as her 
English high-school sister, but in the holidays she bakes and 
brews, and sews, or nurses the sick. She has ber recreations, 
too, as a first-rate dancer and horsewoman and tennis-player. 
The Colonial girl reads the English newspapers, and ocea- 
sionally longs with a sigh for the pleasant dissipations of a 
big town, but she invariably cheers herself up with the hope 
that some day she may perhaps have “a trip home,” whereas 
the average English girl of the same class rarely dreams of a 
trip to the Colonies. It is certainly true that lately there 
have sprung up in England various domestic Training 
Colleges where a young lady learns to make sweets and 
cakes with every appliance ready to hand; but set her down 
in a “wattle and dab” hut up country, with an outside 
kitchen and three bricks and a baking-pot in place of the 
well-appointed English range, and her men-folk would be well 
advised not to stake their bottom dollar on their chance of a 
decent dinner. 

At the present moment the writer knows of two Colonia] 
girls, the daughters of a poor parson in South Africa, who as 
teachers (and all the time contributing to the family exchequer 
in a few years by dint of hard work saved sufficient money to 
treat themselves to a visit to England, and who started with 
£200 to spend on travelling and sight-seeing. Where is the 
average young English teacher who could do this, or who 
would care to spend so much money with the object of 
enlarging her mind and her outlook on life? It is very nice 
to know how to make marrons glacés, to knit. ties, and to be 
able to trim a hat; but it is better to live in a place where 
ties are seldom worn, but where it is advisable to know how 
to prevent flannel shirts from shrinking in the wash, where 
chocolate creams are unattainable, but where hungry brothers 
consume big home-made loaves and thirsty ones drink gallons 
of home-brewed beer. There is something really pleasurable 
and satisfying in gazing at shelves full of jam and pickles all 
of one’s own making! 

English girls are too much afraid of roughing it; and their 
parents, with the extraordinary blind selfishness of the most 
kind-hearted, prefer to keep half-a-dozen daughters at hone, 
treading on each other's toes, rather than allow them to fare 
forth, while youth and spirit are eager within them, to that 
larger, freer “‘ England beyond the seas,” where life is lived 
on less conventional lines, and where true happiness is as 
often found in the farm, or the shack, or the shanty as in the 
well-furnished mansion at home. I am not speaking of the 
large class of poor gentlefolk in England, where a couple of 
daughters are perforce kept at home to carry out the daily 
routine of life in place of well-trained servants, and whose 
duties are multifarious and bewildering. They often have to 
endure all the hardships of Colonial life without the gaiety 
and bonhomie which make such life endurable, and even 
delightful, in the Colonies themselves. Their life is frequently 
one of noble and patient courage amidst uncongenial sur- 
roundings; all the available money of the family goes to give 
the sons a good start in life, while the girls must just stay at 
home and feel their youth slipping away until they become 
clever and embittered, or insipid and fussy, old maids. The 
Colonies are full of young men who sorely need the civilising 
and restraining influence of the better class of English woman. 
It is difficult not to take to the inevitable whisky or gin and 
soda when one comes home tired out to find a fire of dead 
ashes, while a black “ boy” leisurely concocts an unappetising 
supper of mealie-meal porridge and half-cooked, cindery 
meat. 

You will probably think my Colonial girl very primitive 
and sordid and “ Hausfrau-ish”! Primitive? Yes; but the 
truest happiness lies in the simplest and most primitive 
pleasures. Sordid? Is it not far more sordid to spend whol» 
afternoons in playing Bridge for money? ‘“ Hausfrau-ish?” 
Yes, indeed; and if it is your own house there is more joy to 
be found in managing it than in walking in processions 
through the streets of London.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Rerurnep SoutH AFRICAN. 


[We deal with our correspondent’s letter in another 
column.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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HISTORY BY FLASH OF LIGHTNING, 

(To tur Eprror or tHe “Specrator.’’] 
Srrx,—The great and striking fact brought home by your 
living article on this subject in last week’s Spectator is that 
they were gentlemen in those days, and Ireton one of the 
greatest of them. The most modern works on the Civil War 
and Cromwell have very unjustly flang at Ireton murderous 
insinuations for the shooting of Lucas and Leslie. Lord 
Morley in his Life of Cromwell goes out of his way to say :— 
“Men were killed in cold blood after quarter promised, and the 
shooting of Lucas and Leslie after the surrender of Colchester in 
1648 was a piece of savagery for which Fairfax and Ireton must 
divide the blame between them.” 
Carlyle has surely for all time extracted the truth of this 
matter from Rushworth and others. May I be allowed to 
give the passage from Carlyle on this “quarter” business P— 
“Colchester Siege, one of the most desperate defences, being 
now plainly without object, terminates on Monday next (28th August, 
1648). Surrender ‘ on quarter’ for the inferior parties, ‘at discretion’ 
for the superior. Two of the latter, Sir Charles Lucas and Sir 
George Leslie, gallant officers both, are sentenced and shot on the 
place. ‘By Ireton’s instigation’ say some. Yes, or without 
any special instigation; merely by the nature of the case! They 
who, contrary to Law and T'reaty, have again involved this Nation 
in blood, do they deserve nothing ? ” 
Treton was indeed a noble Christian gentleman, “a man able 
with pen and sword,” an Oxford degree man, and a lawyer. 
Your good article, Sir, would infer that such shooting instances 
were the order of the day; but it is true to say that in the 
annals of history no civil war, least of all a partly religious 
one, was ever fought with fewer of the barbarities that are 
bound to accompany it than the Great Civil War of 
England.—I an, Sir, &c., C. T. A. Sapp. 


THE USE OF THE “DE.” 
(To tus Eprron or THe “ Sprcrator.”’] 
S1r,—Long ago a great authority took me to task for having 
written, while omitting to insert either the “ M.” (Monsieur) 
or the Christian name, not “Tocqueville,” but “de Tocque- 
ville.” The general rule which my censor thus indicated is, 
he told me, subject to two exceptions. First, the Monsieur- 
less “ de,” if I may venture on such a phrase, is retained when 
the surname is a monosyllable. This explains the use of 
“de Broise” noticed by your correspondent. Secondly, the 
sume rule is followed when the name begins with a vowel or 
an h muet. I think that “ d’Haussonville” was the example 
given by my critic. Another instance, “ d’Artagnan,” will be 
familiar to all readers of what may be termed Dumas’s great 
trilogy of novels. It should be added that the above state- 
ment is merely an unverified repetition of what was said to 
me by my highly competent informant.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE, 








Dunrozel, Haslemere. 





A PUZZLE. 
[To rue Epiror or rae “ Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—I should not ordinarily think of offering the Spectator 
a puzzle, but here is one so exceptional that I make 
the venture:—I have with my naked eyes seen the moon 
every day for fifty-seven consecutive days. How was this 
possible? Thatis the puzzle. There is no quibble involved; 
it is a simple fact, as any one, layman or astronomer, will 
allow when explained. I may add that the circumstances are 
rather peculiar and seldom recur, and they would be worthy 
of publication as a mere narrative; but I should like to see 
your readers’ minds exercised on the question. And it might 
induce a little more observation of the heavens, so strangely 
uncommon now even with educated people (see novels passim !) 
—I am, Sir, &c., G. C. WHITWORTH. 
Crowhurst, College Road, Upper Norwood. 


“DON QUIXOTE” AND THE CENSOR. 
(To rue Eprror or tur “ Specraror.”] 
S1r,—In view of the present discussion of the censorship of 
plays, some of your readers may be interested to recall the 
very apt opinion given in “Don Quixote.” I quote from the 
English translation of Thomas Shelton, dated 1620, Book IV., 
chap. 21. The curate is speaking, and the “inconveniences ” 
seem to have been much the same as to-day; that many plays 
were badly written, and many others were “scandalous to 





messes 
some understanding and discreet Person ordain’d at the Court, tg 
examine all Comedies before they were acted, and that not onk 
such as were play’d at the Court itself, but also all others thet 
were to be acted throughout Spain, without whose Allowaneg 
under his Hand and Seal, the Magistrate of no Town should 
permit any Comedy to be play’d. By which Means the Playerg 
would diligently send their Plays to the Court, and might bold} 
afterwards act ’em, and the Composers would with more Care ap, 
Study examine their Labours, knowing that they should pass thg 
strict Censure of him that could understand them: And by this 
Means would good Comedies be written, and the Thing intended 
by them most easily attain’d to, vis. the Entertainment of the 
People, the good Opinion of the Spanish Wits, the Profit ang 
Security of the Players, and the saving of the Care that’s now 
employ’d in chastising their Rashness.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Constant HuntIncron, 
Savile Club, 





DO ANIMALS REASON? 
(To rae Eprror or tHe “ Srrcrator.”] 

Srr,—May I add one to the instances of reason in animals 
now appearing in the Spectator? On my island ranche I had 
a young Jersey bull and a young donkey (stallion). These 
two ran together, and fought and played in turn. The 
donkey bullied the bull, whose tail he would grip in his 
teeth, holding on like a terrier, and though I have seen 
the bull throw the donkey, he never horned him. The bull 
grew dangerous, and had to be tethered, but was always 
breaking loose in an unaccountable manner. One day my 
wife and an English guest, having driven the donkey, let 
him loose, remaining in the stable to watch him. He went 
straight to the tethered bull and appeared to confer with 
him, and then, taking the picket in his teeth, drew it out, 
They then went off together, the bull dragging his rope, 
This did not seem satisfactory, and the two ladies saw the 
beasts apparently rubbing noses. When this operation was 
over the rope had been gnawed through by the donkey and 
the bull was free. The bull had to be shot for breaking my 
man’s ribs, and the donkey sold for killing sheep. He used 
to run them and bite like a dog.—I am, Sir, &., 

Pier Island, B.C. CiLIve PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, 





i 





NOTICE.—When Articles or “ Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,’ insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 
_———— 

A COLONIAL GIRL. 
AUSTRALIA’s great, and rich, and fair, 
Jewels of price are common there, 
But Phoebe’s one a king might wear, 


She is as witty as she’s wise, 
And has the brownest black-fringed eyes 
That ever woke to sunny skies— 


Eyes that can see beyond to-day, 
To far horizons, and their ray 
Will light fresh lamps along the way. 


Hunger, fatigue, heat, cold, or wet, 
When Phoebe’s with me I forget : 
Far in the background they are set. 


And if I’m bored, or cross, or glum, 
I telephone and bid her come 
Whose laugh would cheer the deaf and dumb, 


There’s nothing Phoebe cannot do: 
She'll break a horse or patch a shoe, 
A page of Browning she'll construe, 


Turn an old gown, or bake a pie, 
Or make a speech, or tie a fly, 
And never, never will say die. 


Then she’s a sound perennial source 





some Families” :— 
“ All which Inconveniences might be redress’d, if there were 





Of facts concerning every horse 
At Flemington or Randwick Course. 
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Times and Spectator both she reads, 
And comments on the Empire's needs. 
Misdoubting words, she dotes on deeds. 


Phoebe, of course, is “ native-born,” 
While I'm “ imported ”—term of scorn— 
And two years hence, far-off, forlorn, 
Phoebe in absence shall I mourn. 


Sydney, Christmas, 1908. 


BOOKS. 


—_—e——. 
THE “POETICS” OF ARISTOTLE.* 


TERE is no living Greek scholar in England, perhaps in the 
world, who carries a weightier equipment of learning and 
sound judgment than the Emeritus Oxford Professor of 
Greek. We are glad that he has given us an edition of the 
Poetics, for the Poetics is precisely the kind of work in which 
his guidance is most valuable. The text is far from satisfac- 
tory, and it has suffered from the emendations of scholars who 
had very clear ideas of their own as to what Aristotle ought 
to have said. The world has been apt to read more into the 
book than was probably ever intended by its author. Dr. 
Bywater has a true historical sense, and he has complete 
critical sanity. His commentary and critical introduction 
are all that could be desired, and though we may differ from 
him on certain passages, we differ with hesitation and with 
profound respect for his argument. He has added a trans- 
lation, rather unwillingly we gather, and only because a 
translation is the fashion in such editions. It is an admirable 
version, very clear and simple, though in literary style it 
scarcely equals Mr. Butcher's mellifluous prose. 

It is a great mistake, as Dr. Bywater points out, to look for 
logical perfection in the Poetics, and to amend the text boldly 
in order to attain it. The treatise is full of blemishes, all of 
which cannot reasonably be attributed to the faults of copyists. 
There is no continuity of exposition, and often it resolves 
itself into a series of jottings. Technical terms are used in 
anticipation and defined afterwards; the terminology varies, 
and is sometimes inconsistent; there are frequent lapses of 
memory; and the writer’s views seem now and then to change 
unconsciously. The Poetics is best regarded, not as an 
elaborate treatise, but as the reflections of a mind of the 
highest order on a matter which played a great part in con- 
temporary life. But if those who seek logical perfection of 
form are astray, they err still more gravely who would treat 
the book as a modern treatise on aesthetics. The whole 
conception of a theory of art is modern. Aristotle deals 
with the matter simply by analysing the current experience 
and practice. “ He tells one, in fact, how to construct a good 
play and a good epic, just as in the Ihetoric he tells one how 
to make a good speech.” His mind is occupied with the 
work of Greek dramatists and poets and the conditions of the 
Attic theatre. Dr. Bywater goes further, and thinks that he 
was 80 influenced by contemporary thought that his model was 
not wholly the work of Aeschylus or Sophocles. “ His ideal 
play would seem to be in many respects a comparison between 
the play of the great era and that of his own day ; be was writing 
for men of a generation living some seventy years after the 
death of Euripides, and there is the mark of the age on a 
good deal of what his theory lays down or assumes.” If the 
lost Second Book should ever be found, we should find his 
theory of comedy, he thinks, more applicable to the New 
Comedy than to that of Aristophanes. We must not look in 
the Poetics, then, for impeccable taste, any more than we 
must look for the kind of metaphysics of art which we find 
in modern works on aesthetics. But, when all this has been 
granted, the fact remains that Aristotle has penetrated to the 
heart of artistic beauty, and bas formulated principles of art 
which are as vital to-day as when he wrote. He deals with 
the two admittedly highest forms of poetry, the tragedy and 
the epic, and he defines for all time their specific merits and 
the nature and value of their appeal to the human soul. The 
effect of great poetry has never been more truly and 

philosophically stated than in his famous doctrine of 
catharsis,—the cleansing of the feelings by means of pity 











* Aristotle on the Art of Poetry: a Revised Text, with Critical Introduction, 
Translation, and Commentary. By Ingram Bywater, Oxford; at the Clarendon 
Press. (16s, net.] 





and fear. It is the effect of Lear and Hamlet and Les 
Misérables, as well as of the Antigone and the Bacchae. 

Aristotle illustrates his doctrine by reference to plays 
and poems the bulk of which are no longer extant. An 
interesting commentary could be written on the Poetics, in 
which the place of Cresphontes and Thyestes and the Tydeus 
would be taken by modern plays and novels. In this way 
the most casual reader would be enabled to see the universal 
application of the doctrine. Take, for example, his definition 
of tragedy :— 

“Tragedy is essentially an imitation not of persons but of action 

and life, of happiness and misery. All human happiness or misery 
takes the form of action; the end for which we live isa certain kind 
of activity, not a quality. Character gives us qualities, but it is in 
our actions—what we do—that we are happy or the reverse...... 
One may string together a series of characteristic speeches of the 
utmost finish as regards Diction and Thought, and yet fail to 
produce the true magic effect; but one will have much better 
success with a tragedy which, however inferior in these respects, 
has a Plot, a combination of incidents, in it.” 
Character revealed in action, the significant dramatic 
moment,—after all, the best modern criticism has not 
travelled beyond Aristotle. Subtle character-drawing and an 
exquisite style do not make the great novel or great play. 
The elaborate psychology of one type of French and American 
novel is very admirable in its way, but it is not the highest 
form of art. The great moments are still those in which 
things happen,—when Rawdon Crawley thrashes Lord Steyne ; 
when Miss Dale refuses Sir Willoughby; when Bussy 
d’Amboise fights against odds; when Jean Valjean sees the 
lanterns of the patrol through the dark of the sewer. Take, 
too, the doctrine that there is a quantitative as well as a 
qualitative condition in art :— 

“To be beautiful, a living creature, and every whole made up of 

parts, must not only present a certain order in its arrangement of 
parts, but also be of a certain definite magnitude. ..... The 
longer the story, consistently with its being comprehensible as a 
whole, the finer it is by reason of its magnitude.” 
A good short story is not as fine a form of art as a good 
novel, any more than a painting on a fan is equivalent to a 
large canvas, though both be by the same hand. Or take 
the famous statement of the relation of art to actuality :— 

“The poet’s function is to describe, not the thing that has 
happened, but a kind of thing that might happen, te., what is 
possible as being probable or necessary. .... . Hence poetry is 
something more philosophic and of graver import than history, 
since its statements are of the nature rather of universals, whereas 
those of history are singulars...... A likely impossibility is 
always preferable to an unconvincing possibility.” 

With one stroke this demolishes the crude theories of realism, 
which would make art a photograph. An event is of no 
artistic value because it has happened. It must bea universal, 
not a singular. As Aristotle says elsewhere, great art must 
follow the main march of the human affections. It must 
universalise its material, and an unrelated and non-significant 
corner of life is of no value for art merely because it happens 
to exist. Take, again, the definition of the chief constituents 
of tragedy, the Peripateia or Reversal of Fortune, and the 
Discovery or Recognition. Are these still not the materials 
of great fiction? When Bertram sings the song about the 
“ Links of Forth” in Guy Mannering, when Jean Valjean sees 
in the face of a passing beggar the features of Javert, we have 
the Aristotelian discovery. As for Peripateia, it is of the 
essence of all creative art. To take only one instance, 
we have Les Misérables built up on the tragic irony of 
undeserved reversals. It is curious that while certain select 
modern practitioners have forgotten all about Aristotle’s 
doctrine, it is faithfully obeyed by the crude purveyors of 
popular fiction, who in their missing heirs and strawberry- 
marks grope after fundamental drama. The Family Herald 
is unconsciously Aristotelian. Take his views, again, on the 
tragic character. He must be a man of like passions with 
ourselves, but transcending us in a certain greatness. In this 
way he will be elevated and yet sympathetic. His misfortune 
must not be due to depsavity, but to some fatal error of 
judgment, some flaw which is scarcely a vice. Othello fulfils 
the requirements; or, to take an instance from history, 
Sir Walter Ralegh, whose career is surely the material for 
great tragedy. Causeless suffering—a good man passing from 
happiness to misery—is ruled out. Such a situation, Aristotle 
says, is “not fear-inspiring or piteous, but simply odious.” 
Last of all, let us quote his very short and simple definition 
of style. “The perfection of diction is for it to be at once 
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clear and not mean.” There have been many scores of 
definitions in the history of criticism, but we question whether 
any has got nearer the truth. The “master of them that 
know ” even in his hasty generalisations from the drama of a 
half-decadent age could divine the eternal rules of art. 





STUDIES IN MYSTICAL RELIGION.* 

Mr. Rurvs Jongs’s “Studies” are full of charm and interest. 
‘Che writer leads us through some of those byways of Christi- 
anity lying outside the beaten track marked out by the 
Church for her sons to walk in,—byways into which from 
time to time the Vicar of Christ, moved by some provocation 
hardly to be understood by minds of to-day, sent a punitive 
expedition to harry the wayfaring men. 

Mr. Jones, while he admits that “it will not do to forget or 
to overlook the advantages of habit, custom, and system—the 
storage of the gains of the race,” declares that a religion can 
truly be said to be alive only so long as it has “the throb of 
personal experience in it.” While the Church “has always had 
beneath its system of organization and dogma a current, 
more or less hidden and subterranean, of vital, inward, 
spiritual religion,” yet “the creative periods in religious 
progress have come when the crust of custom, the mechanism 
of habit, has been broken up by the impact of persons who 
were capable of fresh and original experiences.” These 
periods and these persons have a special interest for all those 
who think about religion in a day when a constantly increasing 
number of Christians are anxiously considering to what extent 
the ruined temple of authority can be restored by the facts of 
spiritual perception, individual and collective. 

“About the abnormal psychic conditions to which many 
Mystics have been liable our author tells us little. Religious 
pathology does not interest him. He has no sympathy with 
the men who spent their time “in striving after a spiritual 
vacuum,” “sitting idly with inverted eyes and waiting for a 
formless vision.” He deals with what is wholesome and sane, 
with what in a greater or less degree is common to us all. 
He shares the conviction of Plato that “the soul has in itself 
an eye for Divine reality, and that the mind has a natural 
capacity for beatific vision.” Most men, not materialists, 
would admit with Matthew Arnold that there are moments 
when 

«“ A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast,” 
when, as our author says, “ Divine suggestions come to human 
eonsciousness,” and we realise that we are “allied to a Being 
who guarantees the ultimate goodness of the world.” 

Mysticism when running to seed has produced, no doubt, a 
low morality. So, for that matter, has dogmatism. But the 
intense desire for a more direct relation to God, the realisation 
of the inadequacy of ceremonial and theological religion to 
satisfy the needs of the soul, has as a rule betokened an 
awakened conscience. ‘“ There are as many unveilings of God 
as there are saintly souls,” said the Irish Mystic of the ninth 
century known as John the Scot. “Sin,” he declared, “is always 
due to absence of God—that is to say, to ignorance of the 
truth.” It has no part in the eternal order, and must vanish 
“when ‘that which is in part’ comes home into the one 
unity—God.” There is a steady testimony, Mr. Jones points 
out, from first to last, to the strict moral character of the 
Waldenses, whom our author considers to have been per- 
meated by Mysticism, insisting as they did upon the sufficiency 
of the Divine Spirit to save the human soul without inter- 
mediaries, ceremonial, or formulae. It is curious to notice how 
very near some of the branches of this widespread and long- 
lived heretical tree approached to the revival of Mysticism 
which we now call Modernism. They accepted, it was urged, 
the common doctrines of Christianity metaphorically :— 

“They pretend,” said a contemporary critic, “that every man is 

a Son of God in the same manner that Christ was. Christ had God 
or the Holy Spirit for soul, and they say that other men also have. 
They believe in the incarnation, the birth, the passion, and the 
resurrection of Christ, but they mean by it the Spiritual conception, 
Spiritual birth, Spiritual resurrection of the perfect man.” 
Later on Tauler, a Mystic who perhaps never left the Roman 
Church, yet belonged in spirit to those outside the pale, 
used words which might to-day make part of a Modernist 
manifesto :— 


* I received the privilege of belonging to my Order from the 
grace of God and from the holy Church. It is from both that I 





* Studies in awe Religion. By Rufus M, Jones, M.A., D.Litt, London: 
Macmillan aud Co. [12s, net.] 





is 
have this hat, this coat, my dignity as priest, my right to preach 
and to hear confession If the holy Church wishes to 
deprive us of the external sacrament, we must submit. But 
nobody can take from us the privilege of taking the sacrament 
spiritually.” 
This strong belief in the Divine Sonship and in the infinite 
power of the Spirit undoubtedly led the saner among the 
heretical Mystics to lead good lives. Here is the testimony 
of a heresy-hunter of the thirteenth century :— 

“Heretics are recognizable by their customs and speech, for 
they are modest and well regulated. They take no pride in their 
garments, which are neither costly nor vile. They do not e 
in trade, to avoid lies, and oaths, and frauds, but live by their 
labours as mechanics—their teachers are cobblers. They do not 
accumulate wealth, but are content with necessaries. They are 
chaste, and temperate in meat and drink. They do not frequent 
taverns or dances or other vanities. They restrain themselves 
from anger. They are always at work; they teach and learn and 
consequently pray but little. They are to be known by their 
modesty and precision of speech, avoiding scurrility and detraction, 
light words, lies, and oaths.” 

Later on in the fourteenth century that great believer in 
divine possession, Eckhart, warns his followers to keep out of 
the slough of Antinomianism :— 

“It is necessary to be on the guard against false wisdom, against 
believing that one can sin without fear of consequences. One is 
never free of consequences until he is free of sin. When one ig 
free of sin, then only do the consequences of sin disappear.” 

No heretical sect since Christianity began has had such a 
martyrology as the Anabaptists. On the other hand, one 
must admit that no sect has been more open to criticism 
from the clerical point of view. For many, however, of its 
greater men and saner communities Mr. Jones makes out a 
very good case. At the first they were worthy of all sympathy 
and admiration. At the beginning of the Reformation, we 
read, 

“little societies of ‘believers’ sprang up almost spontaneously 
in Berne, Basle, Appenzel, St. Gall, and in other places. The 
movement, even in Switzerland, where it was thoroughly sane, had 
a powerful social aspect as well as a religious aspect. Its leaders 
had an intense humanitarian spirit, a passionate love for the 
‘common man,’ and they ‘spoke to the condition’ of the oppressed 
and the heavy-laden.” 

Even their enemies admitted their good lives, and regretted 
the prejudice in their favour created by their virtues among 
the common people :— 

“For the people said: ‘Let others say what they will of the 

Dippers, we see in them nothing but what is excellent, and hear 
from them nothing else but that we should not swear and do no 
one wrong, that everyone ought to do what is right, and everyone 
must live godly and holy lives; we see no wickedness in them.’ 
Thus they deceived many people in this land.” 
Certainly the so-called “deception” is a strange testimony 
to that inner light which made the Anabaptists assert that 
the doctrine of reprobation must be untrue because it was 
unjust. “No man begetteth a child for the gallows, and no 
potter maketh a pot to break it.” 

Mr. Jones’s book ends with the Commonwealth. The last 
company of Mystics of whom he gives us a picture are the 
Seekers, whom Cromwell declared to be the next best 
sect to the Finders. Gerrard Winstanley, the author of a 
pamphlet called The Breaking of the Day of God, makes in 1648 
a beautiful allusion to these uncertain folk, who waited in 
Quaker-like patience for a further revelation. ‘“ Think it not 
strange,” he writes, “to see many of the Saints of God at a 
stand in the wilderness, and at a loss, and so waiting upon 
God to discover Himself to them.” John Jackson, whom 
Baxter describes as “one of the sound sort of Seekers,” gives 
the following account of their way of life :— 

« Firstly, they seek the mind of God in the Scriptures. Secondly, 
they judge that prayer and alms are to be attended to, and for 
this purpose they come together into some place on the First-days 
as their hearts are drawn forth and opportunity offers. They then 
seek, firstly, that they may be instruments in the hand of the 
Lord to stir up the grace of God in one another, by mutual 
conference and communication of experience; and secondly, to 
wait for a further revelation They behave themselves 
as persons who have neither the power nor the gift to go before one 
another by way of eminency or authority, but as sheep unfolded, 
and as soldiers unrallied, waiting for a time of gathering. They 
acknowledge no other visible teacher but the Word and works of 
God, on whom they wait, for the grace which is to be brought at 
the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

A popular book dealing from an unprejudiced standpoint 
with the historical heresies is very much wanted just now. 
For such reading Mr. Rufus Jones has whetted the appetite 
of all those into whose bands his Studies may fall, 
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on 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CHARLES WILLIAM 
WILSON.* 
Tas late Sir Charles Wilson was one of those persons to 
whom Fortune gives a great opportunity, but clogs it with 
almost impossible conditions. Had he reached Khartoum in 
time to save Gordon, he would have been a national hero, and 
there are few positions in the British Army to which he 
might not have aspired. Dis aliter viswm, and for the 
remaining twenty years of his life his name was seldom 
heard of outside the War Office and the rooms of the Learned 
Societies. Wilson was a typical product of the Royal 
Engineers at their very best. When a young subaltern he 
made his mark as Secretary and Transport Officer on the 
North American Boundary Commission of 1858. His work 
there brought him under the notice of the Foreign Office, and 
a happy accident sent him in 1864 to carry out a survey of 
Jerusalem, which led to the creation of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. He was a born archaeologist and topographer, 
and the scientific exploration of the Holy Land and the 
Sinaitic Peninsula is largely due to his initiative and to 
his untiring labours. He was recalled for employment on 
the Ordnance Survey and in the then nascent Military 
Intelligence Department, but his real bent was for the 
ast. 

—* took part in the delimitation of the Servian boundary 
under the Treaty of Berlin. He rendered admirable service 
as Consul-General in Anatolia during our short-lived experi- 
ment at reforming the Turk, and he was sent to Egypt in 
1882 as Commissioner with a Turkish contingent which never 
materialised. After Tel-el-Kebir much responsible work 
at Cairo devolved upon him, and he acted as an informal 
“ prisoner's friend” at the trial of Arabi. His great know- 
ledge of Oriental life and languages, and his command of the 
situation both in Egypt proper and in the Soudan, made him 
a marked man, and when Lord Wolseley was appointed to 
the command of the Nile Expedition in August, 1884, he took 
Wilson with him as Chief of the Intelligence Department. 
In the middle of December it was known that Gordon’s 
position at Khartoum was desperate, and the dash across the 
desert from Korti was resolved upon. Wilson accompanied 
Sir Herbert Stewart with closely defined instructions based 
on the safe arrival of the latter at Metemmeh and his junction 
with Gordon’s steamers. These were to be manned by the 
Naval Brigade, and were to take Wilson and a small party of 
the Sussex Regiment up to Khartoum. Arrived there, he was 
to deliver a letter from Wolseley, to parade his men through 
the city, re-embark, and return at once, for Gordon had 
given repeated assurance that the mere appearance of the 
British soldiers in their traditional scarlet uniforms would 
put to flight the army of the aliens and raise the siege. 

The Desert Column reached the Nile after dark on 
January 19th, worn and spent. It had lost over fifteen per 
cent. in killed and wounded. Stewart was mortally stricken, 
Burnaby was dead, and by virtue of seniority Wilson had 
emerged from the position of a Staff officer to that of Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief. Metemmeh was strongly held by the 
enemy, and our communications with the base at Jakdu were 
most precarious. The circumstances were completely trans- 
formed from those contemplated by Lord Wolseley, and to add 
to the difficulties every officer in the Naval Brigade, save Lord 
Charles Beresford, was killed or wounded, and he himself was 
too ill to walk. Gordon's steamers arrived on the morning of 
the 2lst in sad plight and needing a thorough overhaul. 
Wilson held that his first duty was to secure the safety of 
the little force under his command, and it was not until the 
24th that he started up the Nile with three British officers, a 
section of the Royal Sussex, and a couple of hundred 
Soudanese soldiers. The rescue party came in sight of 
Khartoum on the 28th, but the town had fallen on the 26th, 
and they were greeted with a hurricane of shot and shell. 
Wilson only retreated when the calamity was verified beyond 
all doubt. His escape was little short of miraculous, and the 
whole episode, including the arrival of Lord Charles Beresford 
and the extrication of the would-be rescuers, was a grand 
display of courage and daring. But Gordon was dead; the 
expedition, so costly in precious lives, had failed; and England 
was mad with shame and rage. An attempt was made to 





* The Life of Major-General Sir Charles William Wilson, Royal Engineers, 


throw the blame on Wilson. Lord Wolseley maintained an 
attitude of neutrality, and Lord Cromer has recently expressed 
the opinion that if the steamers had left Gubat on the after- 
noon of the 2lst they would probably have arrived at Khar- 
toum in time to save the town. This, however, leaves out 
of account the question whether the steamers were fit for an 
immediate journey, and Wilson stoutly maintained that they 
were so badly damaged as to render a start before the 
evening of the 23rd impracticable. His biographer further 
contends that Khartoum had been lost beyond all hope 
since the middle of January, and that the final assault 
would have synchronised with the advance of the little 
flotilla. Wilson was placed in a cruel dilemma, and he 
exercised a discretion which would probably have been that 
of nine soldiers out of ten; yet it is hard to believe that 
a man of remorseless driving-power—a Kitchener or @ 
Wolseley—who would have cast delay and precaution to 
the winds, would not have adopted the other alternative. He 
might very probably have failed; but the object of the 
expedition was the rescue of Gordon, and to that all other 
considerations were subordinate. 

The rest of Wilson’s life was spent mainly on the Ordnance 
Survey and as Director of Military Education. He died at 
Bournemouth in October, 1908. He was a soldier of whom 
any Army might be proud, and his friend Sir Charles Watson 
very happily applies to him the words of the prophet Micah: 
He acted justly and loved mercy, and walked humbly with 
his God. The biography is well done, especially the 
chapters relating to Egypt and the Soudan; but it would 
have been the better for a stern process of condensation 
and compression. 





CONNEMARA.* 

LET us say at once that we will take our own holiday in 
Connemara with Mr. Stephen Gwynn. He has written a book 
which has some charming descriptions of Irish life and Irish 
manners and Irish sport, and we will go fishing with him, and 
driving behind a Connemara pony, and climbing Connemara 
hills. But he has called his book “ A Holiday,” and a holiday 
it shall be; a holiday from praise of agitators and cattle- 
drivers, and evidence before Royal Commissions, and the 
wrong way to go to work with congested districts. There is 
plenty of all this in Mr. Gwynn’s holiday, but not in ours; 
ours is to go fishing on Lough na Fooey with Tom Coyne, 
and to hear Mr. Gwynn talk, and talk very well, about the old 
Joyces and Dick Martin and the men and women of the 
Claddagh. 

Roughly speaking, Mr. Gwynn’s itinerary through Conne- 
mara is from Galway to Clifden, and back by Lough Mask. 
It begins with the Claddagh, the home of that strange clan of 
fishermen and fisherwomen, always aloof, always shy and 
separate from the life round them. Spanish blood, some 
believe, sets them apart, but there is Spanish blood mixed 
through much more of Galway than the Claddagh. Mr. 
Gwynn, for his part, believes that they are descendants, not 
of Spaniards “ but of that older Irish race who built the great 
dun on Aran,—the Firbolgs, ‘men of the leathern wallet,’ 
whom the taller, stronger Milesian breed drove back into the 
outlying mountains and islands.” It is an interesting specu- 
lation. Mr. Gwynn gives in another passage an account of 
an extriordinary custom which may be the survival of another 
invasion,—* a passage in the history of the Lost Tribes.” 
On St. Martin’s Eve, in every Gaelic household in the West 
of Connemara, the custom is to “draw the blood” of three 
cocks. Hens will not do. The blood is then sprinkled round 
the house, and a little of it daubed over the forehead of each 
member of the family. Why? ‘“‘ All they knew was that 
their fathers did it afore them, an’ why should they not do 
it?’” The race problems in this part of Ireland are unending. 
There is the Joyce country, for instance, that strip of Galway 
where every other man you meet to-day is still a Joyce, a 
descendant of the conquering Welsh family which settled west 
of Lough Mask in the thirteenth century. On Mr. Gwynn’s 
next holiday he should go by a road leading north from Cong 
Abbey, and on the right of the road he will find a wayside 
memorial to two Joyces, man and wife, who died on the same 
day in 1708. Close by there are a quantity of small wooden 
crosses, each set on the top of a rock. Every funeral going 
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to Cong Abbey places a cross on a rock—so the writer was 
told—but no one knew the origin of the custom. 

Mr. Gwynn gives a delightful description of a day's fishing, 
when he caught nothing, on Lough na Fooey, and those who 
have been privileged to talk with the charmingly courteous 
old fisherman who takes his boat out on those sometimes very 
dangerous waters will like tomeet Tom Coyne again. He told 
Mr. Gwynn the admirable story of how the old Lord Leitrim 
barred Lord Curlisle out of the inn at Maam; but did he not 
tell him the other story, of Lord Leitrim shut out of his own 
inn dining-room by a guest whom he had forbidden to enter 
the inn at all? Mr. Gwynn’s few pages dealing with Lough 
na Fooey, and another account which he gives of a big 
brown trout he got on the fly immediately after he had 
made the remark, “If we hook a salmon now, we shall lose 
our train,” make us wish that he had been able to include 
more fishing-days in his holiday. But he gives us, apart from 
politics, a real and living picture of the life and work of 
Connemara and the Joyce country to-day: the hospitality 
waiting for any stranger, the red petticoats dotted about the 
fields, the barefoot girls working with their fathers, the 
infinite toil of reclaiming into good ground the stony stretches 
of hillside,—a picture for which those who have visited that 
wild and beautiful stretch of Ireland will be grateful. 





MODERN RIDING.* 
Tus is a most useful book, and we heartily recommend 
it to all persons interested in riding and the management 
of the horse. The hints for learning how to balance, and 
how not only to ride but to jump, are well worth careful 
attention. One practical “tip” given is of such importance 
that we will quote in full the passage in which it occurs. 
This “tip” is to connect the stirrups by a strap which 
passes under the horse’s belly. The result is that a beginner 
is not nearly so likely to lose his stirrups as if they swing 
loose, If one leg flies out, the effect when the stirrups are 
tied together is to tighten the hold of the other leg. Here 
is Major Birch’s account of this device :— 


“If rapid progress is to be made the pupil must feel as 

comfortable as possible under the circumstances, and be given 
confidence by avoidance of falls. A saddle covered with buckskin 
increases the friction between the leg and the flap, and if such a 
saddle is available the instructor should make use of it. The 
French have a saddle not unlike the Australian buck-jumping one, 
into which they force the man without any reference to his make 
and shape, in order to get his legs into the correct position. Ina 
minor degree, tying the stirrups together has a similar effect, 
but this is the smallest of the benefits derived from the use of 
this contrivance, which is of the greatest value. Its chief 
advantage is that it makes falling off under ordinary circum- 
stances extremely difficult ; the leg cannot fly out very far from 
the saddle in any direction, so that if balance is lost it can be 
regained at once without a fall, whilst if the pupil flies up into the 
air his feet meet the arch of the stirrup iron and he drops back 
into his seat. Now when a man falls his frame becomes rigid (and 
that is why he so easily breaks his bones). It therefore follows 
that, when he thinks he is going to fall, he stiffens himself all over, 
and thereby loses all chance of keeping his balance. With a short 
experience of the strap comes confidence, and the pupil allows his 
muscles to relax. The importance of this result cannot be 
exaggerated. Assheton Smith’s famous maxim that no man can 
be called a horseman until he knows how to fall is hardly one for 
a beginner. During instruction in jumping this strap is more 
than useful, as the confidence it gives the pupil enables him 
to centre his attention on the instructor and attend to his 
directions.” 
Very interesting are the chapters which deal with the breaking- 
in and training of young horses. They may be summed up in 
the admirable quotation from Xenophon placed at the head of 
chap. 20: “Horses are taught not by harshness but by 
gentleness.” The book concludes with the following excellent 
summary of the whole duty of the horse-breaker: “In the 
Cavalry Training Manual of 1904 it was laid down that the 
trainer should aim at making his horse as handy as a polo 
pony, as clever as a hunter, and as quiet as a shooting pony. 
The ideal is an excellent one, and seldom impossible if the 
training is scientific.” 





NEW ZEALAND.+ 
Siz ArTuur DovG.as ends his account of the Colony with 
the remark: “ New Zealanders may well say that they have a 
goodly heritage, and that their lines have fallen in pleasant 





(60 Modern Riding. By Major Noel Birch. London: Hutchinson and Co. 
6s. net.) 


ae 
places,” and the reader who has followed the story will not be 
disposed to question the conclusion. The New Zealander is 
not crowded. A population of not quite a million has , 
dwelling-place of thirty-seven millions of acres (two-fifths of 
them under cultivation) ; the thirty-four millions of his English 
compatriots have not quite as much. The climate js very 
much like that of the Mother-country, less variable, perhaps, 
but with the same adaptation to outdoor life. The death-rate 
is the lowest in the world, the highest figure on record being 
11°45 per thousand in 1883. Labour is protected by the 
most elaborate system of legislation ever devised. The yp. 
desirable alien is kept out by the most stringent regulations, 
Elections are accomplished without disturbance. There are no 
bands, colours, or placards. There is so much human nature 
left in the Antipodean constituencies that when the results ar 
declared the “ pros and cons raise cheers or groans ”’; and all ig 
over, except, indeed, where there has to be a second ballot, for 
no candidate succeeds without obtaining more than one-half 
of the votes needed. There are no suffragettes to trouble the 
calm, for the women have votes, and, our author thinks, 
commonly give them as their men-folk advise. There are, it is 
true, some things on the per contra side. The indebtedness of 
the country is very large, £67 per head of the population, 
rather more than four times the amount in the United 
Kingdom. A considerable deduction has to be made for 
remunerative outlay, but the total is still formidable. Nor is 
the outlook reassuring. Old-age pensions already cost three 
times as much, proportionately, as in England, and this in a 
country where the average age of the population must be low, 
the number having very nearly quadrupled in less than forty 
years (248,000 in 1870 and 960,000 in 1908). The maximum 
pension is double what it is here. Thus the industrial legisla. 
tion is, to say the least, a bold experiment. Sir A. Douglas 
has written a most informing and generally excellent book. 
It belongs, we should say, to the “ All Red” Series, 





TRAVELS IN INDIA.* 

Tuts book is one of unusual interest, both for its own sake 
and for its bearing on one of the most important questions 
of the day; we might say that it is actually the most 
important in British politics. Mr. Oaten summarises what 
the travellers who visited India during a period of three 
centuries (1400-1700) recorded of their impressions and 
experiences. Such information would be valuable in any case; 
in view of the Indian problem with which Britain is con- 
fronted it is of the very highest importance. The great 
question is,—Was India better off, more wisely and humanely 
governed, happier and more prosperous, in those days than it 
is now? It is true that these travellers speak of the condition 
of the people incidentally only. They are occupied with the 
affairs of Courts, with the personalities of rulers, with com- 
mercial interests, or with their own adventures and prospects. 
Their writings resemble in this respect all the records that 
we possess. All that we know about the life of the people, as 
distinct from politics and war, we have to discover in this way. 
And it is the more trustworthy on that account, just as we can 
rely on circumstantial more implicitly than on direct evidence. 
The story is practically the same from the beginning to the 
end, and what is true of the Mohammedan ruler is true also 
of the Hindu. Fernao Nuniz visited Southern India in the 
first half of the sixteenth century (about 1530). “The 
husbandmen pay nine-tenths [of the produce of the land] to 
their lord.” “ You may see in India,” writes Tavernier in the 
second half of the seventeenth century, “whole provinces like 
deserts from which the peasants have fled on account of the 
oppression of the governors.” The whole land belonged to the 
King; this it did, indeed, in other countries theoretically ; 
India it was actually dealt with as being his. Any mans 
estate might be taken from him at aword. The produce was, 
in fact, a pension which could be withdrawn at any time. 
This is what Bernier says: “Take away the right of private 
property in lands, and you introduce, as a sure and necessary 
consequence, tyranny, injustice, beggary, and barbarism. 
Politicians who think themselves about as remote from this 
kind of rule as men can be may well heed the words. The 
present-day application of these things has occupied such 
space as we can give to the book; but it will be found to 
have many and various claims on the reader's best attention. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue Nineteenth Century has three articles on India, the 
grave charges brought against our rule, and our future 
olicy. Mr. Elliot G. Colvin, who is at work in Rajputana, 
defends in an effective argument the British raj. He 
treats, among other things, of famines, past and present. 
The causes, themselves wholly natural, which bring about 
these calamities have of late been exceptionally active, but 
the trouble has been, on the whole, successfully dealt with; 
and this suecess—a most significant fact—increases. We do 
sh better than we did fifty years ago, partly owing to the 
railways, which Mr. Keir Hardie thinks that India ought not 
to pay for. In former days, as far as we know, Indian 
Goveraments made little or no attempt to deal with 
famines. The people were simply left to die. Our 
readers should look at a book noticed elsewhere, Travels 
in India. We see how little in the past rulers did for 
the people, and how much they exacted from them. In one 
case we find that under the old system nine-tenths of 
the gross produce were taken; under the new, one-half of 
the net would be pretty near the mark. Sir Edmund Cox, who 
is high in the Police Service, deals no less instructively with his 
side of the matter. The third article is a somewhat startling 
utterance by the Rev. J. A. Sharrock, who has been for many 
years engaged in missionary work, and at one time presided 
overan Indian College. His first recommendation is to abolish 
the Government Colleges, to let the higher castes educate 
themselves, and to spend the money on the teaching of the 
Sudras and the Panchamas. Another counsel is,—do not be 
ashamed of your Christianity. No one—this we can easily 
believe—thinks the better of us for this. But the question is 
beset with difficulties. Mr. J. Ellis Barker in “ The Land, 
the People, and the General Election” wishes to establish a 
class of small freeholders, whom he would help by Protection. 
Does he not see that to go to the country with the proposal 
of a food-tax, however small, would be to ensure a débdele 
even worse than that of 1906 ? Mr. Alfred Mond, on the 
other hand, argues for the Increment-tax. Does he not know 
that the value of agricultural land has diminished since 1875 
by more than two hundred millions of pounds? Is it not 
hard specially to tax the land where from much the same 
causes it has risen in value? Continental analogies, on which 
Mr. Mond dwells, are valueless. Surely he knows that in 
these countries it is raised in value by Protection. Land 
should be treated as a whole, as every other kind of property 
and industry is treated ———Mr. Archibald Hurd in “Our 
‘Lost’ Naval Supremacy” defends the policy of the Admiralty. 
Mr. Hurd would reassure us as to our safety by sea, but then, 
in order that we may not feel too secure, Mr. Harold F. 
Wyatt terrifies us with visions of invasion by air. It will yet 
be some time, we take it, before an army of one hundred 
thousand men with parks of artillery, &c., will be transported 
by aeroplanes. It is a relief that we can read what Mr. E. 
Vincent Heward has to say about Halley’s comet without the 
terror which this visitor would have struck into our ancestors. 
It is due, it would seem, next April, but will come, alas! with 
diminished splendour, and not be favourably situated for 
dwellers in the Northern Hemisphere. We must not omit 
to mention Mr. Pett Ridge’s humorous “Virtues of the 
Londoner.” It is as good reading as one of his novels. 
The greater part of “Episodes of the Month” in the 
National Review—twenty-four pages out of a total of forty— 
is occupied with the Report of the Naval Sub-Committee in 
the matter of Lord Charles Beresford’s indictment of the 
Admiralty. We have said what we had to say on this subject, 
and need not repeat it; probably we are in general agreement 
with Mr. Maxse. On the Budget question we have no doubt; 
here the Jacobin party has triumphed, and we do not quarrel 
with the National’s invective. We certainly join in regretting 
that the Duke of Westminster did not try conclusions in a Court 
of Law with his assailant. It would have been interesting if 
Lord Alan Percy had told us precisely what he wants by way 
of a National Army. As far as we can understand him, he 
asks for an Army which could take an equal hand in a Con- 
tinental war-game with the Great Powers,—which could 
afford some three hundred thousand men to fight a twentieth- 
century Leipzic. Mr. Courthope’s paper on “ Party Govern- 
ment and the Empire” ends, as we expected, in a complaint 
that Lord Salisbury did not take up a constructive 
Conservative policy. If he had, we are told, the foreigner 
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would have been by this time taxed for our benefit, 
would have been paying, for instance, something towards 
all the food which we consume, except, of course, maize 
and bacon, which we were to allow him to import free 
of expense. Here the politics proper in the number come 
to an end. Something, however, is to be learnt from 
Mr. A. Maurice Low’s views on American affairs. If he 
thinks that the display of Protctionist tactics which has 
ended in the latest tariff is a creditable one, there ie 
nothing more to be said—it is to be noted that the 
little coyness there was about the name of Protectionist has 
wholly disappeared—but we are pretty sure that the English 
consumer when he comes to feel the pinch will cry out. He 
is less patient than his American kinsman, and he has been 
used to other things. Sir George Arthur gives a very able 
appreciation of Lord Kitchener's military policy in India. 
He is sure that it makes for efficiency. A grave question in 
social matters is raised by “Mrs. Harris” in the article on 
“Nursing Homes.” Do fashionable physicians and surgeons 
really exploit their patients by sending them to homes of 
which they share the profits? We shall want a great deal of 
very clear proof before we accept so damaging, and also per se 
so unlikely, a charge-——Sir Home Gordon has somethiag 
severe to say about the Test Matches. Certainly there has 
been a strange collapse. But this is true toa certain extent of 
all amateur play. Commonly the amateurs occupy most of 
the best places in the batting averages; this year they are 
noticeably absent. We must mention, though we cannot 
dwell upon, Mr. H. Ives’s most interesting account of “ George 
Borrow in Russia.” His work there preceded his far more 
famous labours in Spain. 

The Rev. N. MacNicol’s “Spiritual Forces in India” in 
the Contemporary deals with another side of the subject 
treated in Mr. Sharrock’s article noticed above. It is not so 
definite ; the author has no suggestions to offer; but he says 
much that makes us feel how serious the situation is. He 
certainly touches the point when he writes: “ Already there 
is evidence that the combination of Indian religious intensity 
with Western science and Western politics is producing in 
some cases a chemical product as explosive and as dangerous 
as picric acid.” A kindred subject is dealt with by Dr. 
Newton H. Marshall in “ Empires and Races.” Two forces 
which we may call centripetal and centrifugal are at work in 
the modern world. On the one hand, the great Empires 
are more and more completely absorbing nationalities; on 
the other, nationalities, or rather races, are more and more 
passionately asserting themselves. We see this in India, 
in the Ethiopic movement in South Africa, in the racial 
struggle which appears to loom in the future of Austria- 
Hungary. Dr. Marshall notes a fact which certainly does 
not make the prospect more hopeful, that Christianity scems 
powerless in the face of racial antipathies, while Islam is 
able to overcome them. In his summaries of ‘“ Foreign 
Affairs” Dr. Dillon makes some strange revelations. What 
he knows about Persia does not make him hopeful. “A 
country is in a bad way where ‘ money is as difficult to find as 
political wisdom.’” What he has to say about Spain in 
Morocco is very serious. “The cause of Spain in Melilla is 
unjust because the Spaniards, bent on expanding their 
possessions beyond the boundary which is theirs by right of 
conquest, obtained a mining concession illegally, defended it 
by violence, aroused the anger of the Riff population, and 
brought on a colonial war of a malignant character.” The 
Melilla colonists, who lived by seliing firearms to the 
natives, “cutting sticks for their own backs,” as Dr. Dillon 
puts it, thought to do some mining, and bought the 
concession, but bought it of the Pretender Bu Hamara, who 
happened to be strong at the time, and the man appro- 
priated the money which should have been distributed 
among the tribesmen. Unfortunately all Europeans are 
in the same boat, and if one misbehaves the boat is apt 
to go over.——“ Granvelle’s” “Roman Imperialism” is a 
grave indictment of Papal policy. It is far too large a 
subject to be discussed here; but one statement is so strange 
that we cannot refrain from quoting it. The Papal 
authorities are anxious to convince the world that they are 
not deaf and blind to what is going on. Hence the Biblical 
Commission. But whatever suggestions this Commission 
may make, the ultimate decision rests with the five Cardinal 
members. Of these five, “two only can read Greek, one 
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only knows the elements of the Hebrew tongue.”——Mrs. 
Bosanquet’s “ Local Distribution of Poverty” is an interesting 
paper suggested by one of the circulars issued by the 
Poor Law Commission; Madame Emma Marie Caillard’s 
“Christianity and Subjective Science” is a plea for the 
spiritual element in religion; Mr. E. A. Foord in “The 
Repulse of the Saracens from Europe” discusses one of the 
most important crises of European history; and Mr. Edmund 
Gosse tells us about a French novelist, M. André Gide, who 
deserves to be better known than he is on this side of the 
Channe'. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Andrew Lang enjoys himself 
thoroughly in exposing a seventeenth-century impostor who 
has taken in a number of historians, including Lord Acton. 
The knave in question gave himself the name of James de la 
Cloche, and Mr. Lang calls him “the master hoaxer.” He 
presented himself to the General of the Jesuits—Oliva—in 
Rome in 1668. He professed to have been brought up in 
Jersey, and showed two certificates signed and sealed by 
Charles II.,in which the King acknowledges James as his 
eldest natural son. Charles asks that James should be 
received by the Jesuits, and looks forward to the time when 
he will be ordained a priest, as then he (the King) will be able 
to “exercise in secret the mysteries of the Catholic Church.” 
The certificates were of course forged, and their author 
cleverly makes Charles say that no communications are to be 
sent to him except through James. In due course Oliva 
received other letters through the same channel purporting 
to be from the King, and it is in one of these that Mr. Lang 
has found the key to the mystery. Former historians have 
overlooked the fact that in the letters Charles is made to 
display ignorance of the whereabouts of his mother, speak- 
ing of her as living in London, when in truth she was in 
France at the time. Charles is also made to say that 
in the event of the death of the Duke of York without 
children this James would become King, being the eldest 
illegitimate child! By means of these blunders Mr. Lang is 
able to show that not only Oliva in Rome, but also Lord Acton 
in Cambridge, were both imposed upon by this unknown man, 
who emerged from “the subterranean deeps of rascaldom.” 
Mr. Edward Salmon writes a most interesting paper on 
Admiral Charles Saunders, Wolfe’s colleague at Quebec, who 
has received too little attention from history. Saunders was 
aman who seems not to have been famous only because he 
had not the supreme opportunity. Everything he undertook 
he executed worthily, from his early command of the small 
ship in which he accompanied Anson on his great voyage 
round the world to the time when he co-operated with Wolfe 
and maintained, to use his own words, “a perfect good 
understanding between the army and the navy.” During the 
peace which followed he was made a Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, and showed his independence and probity by 
refusing to provide posts for the Duke of Newcastle's 
protégés. But he was described by an officer in Wolfe's 
army as “a friend of friendless young men anda dis- 
coverer and rewarder of merit.” Of Saunders Horace 
Walpole wrote: “No man said less or deserved more.”-—— 
Those interested in psychical matters will find an account in 
Mr. Podmore’s article, “ From the Dead or the Living?” of 
some of the striking phenomena called “cross-correspondences” 
which are now being investigated. Instances are here given 
of messages written automatically by three different people 
on the same day in London, Cambridge, and India, which 
when examined show a close connexion with each other. Mr. 
Podmore only deals with a small amount of the material 
collected by the patient researches of the Psychical Society. 
Mr. C. de Thierry writes a paper of sensible advice to 
young Englishmen about to settle in South Africa. Chiefly 
he insists that the prospective Colonist before fixing on his 
abode should make a tour of the country, and on no account 
buy land before his arrival. He advises, as perhaps the best 
method of acquiring a knowledge of the different conditions 
and possibilities of the land, a period of enlistment in one of 
the mounted police forces. 

People who have been disquicted by the sensational accounts 
of political unrest, culminating in assassination, in India 
would do well to read the wise and temperate article in Black- 
wood by Sir Andrew Fraser. He points out that the problem of 
higher education in law, medicine, and engineering should 
now be seriously reconsidered, and holds that it would be 








a 
infinitely better that this education should be given in India 
itself. The system of sending young students to England 
cuts them off from the influence of their families, and throws 
them into the arms of designing and unscrupulous reyoly, 
tionaries. It seems that it was because Sir Curzon Wyllie 
had realised this danger, and did all he could to counteract 
it, that he was struck at. Sir Andrew Fraser tells us that 
“if Government would earnestly take the matter [higher 
education in India] up, it would receive warm support and 
co-operation from the best of our Indian fellow-subjects. The 
need for sound general and technical education—healthy 
education physically and morally—in India itself is now moye 
than ever realised.” The necessity for the Government 
dealing very severely with the murderous agitation j, 
pointed out. If it is not coped with, the result will he 
that the police will find that the only way to protect 
the English officials in India will be to limit their acceggj. 
bility to the natives; “but it would be hard to conceive 
a greater injury to sound administration in India than that 
our officers should cease to be accessible.” “ Loud Sing 
Cuckoo!” is a story of an outpost in Africa full of both 
humour and pathos. The characterisation is excellent, 
“Small Henry,” the impish black boy with ready wit and 
mischievous impudence, lives before us. The tragic side to 
the story is the madness which overtakes the English officer, 
living for months without a book and a fellow white man, at 
an isolated outpost. Let us hope that the relief which came 
was not too late. The author, who does not give his name, 
writes with uncommon ability. “Old Irish Travel” is a 
delightful article rescuing from obscurity different accounts 
of visitors to Ireland in the eighteenth century. Bush, who 
made the hazardous journey in 1764, reached Dublin after 
“jumbling” up and down the Welsh mountains on his road, 
He seems to have been struck by the duelling and excessive 
drinking of his hosts. Some of these, to prevent moderation, 
knocked the stems off the wineglasses, so that a full glass 
could not rest by the drinker’s side on the table. But by far 
the most entertaining account of Ireland was written by a 
French émigré, the Sieur de Latocnaye, who made a prolonged 
walking tour, and recorded his impressions, His explorations 
were only put an end to by the impending rebellion. 

The English Review gives us this month one of Mr. Max 
Beerbohm’s brilliant caricatures. It is a study of Mr. Lloyd 
George. To convey in words the waywardness of the line, or 
the intensity of the characterisation, is impossible. No other 
caricaturist knows how to combine so well the extremes of 
subtlety and exaggeration. This drawing is worth many a 
page of such squalid writing as Mr. J. E. Malloch’s short 
story, or of such a strange medley as the “Modern Poetry” 
with which the magazine opens. Here goblins, night and day 
spirits, first and second horsemen, beggars, an Abbé, and a 
drunken schoolmaster are mixed together, without apparent 
results, in “most admired disorder.”.——Mr. Oswald Craw- 
furd writes an interesting paper on “A Law in Literary 
Expression.” He says :— 

“ Stated in its plainest terms, the law is this, That the length of 
the phrase—not the sentence, but its shortest fraction, the phrase— 
must be measured by the breath-pause. .... . In other words, in 
order to attain to lucid utterance, the phrase must contain no 
more words than can be spoken in the interval between the taking 
of two breaths.” 

The writer goes on to give examples of the recognition or dis- 
regard of this law. The earliest instance he quotes of the 
use of the breath-panse is from the Wycliffe Bible, the style 
of which is a true reflexion of natural speech. It is remarkable 
that later the Authorised Version preserved this quality, 
though pedantic learning was doing so much to create a 
purely artificial manner of writing. Mr. Crawfurd places 
together a passage from Bacon and an enormous sentence 
from the Areopagitica. If these two are read aloud, there is 
no question as to Milton’s disregard of breath-pauses. But 
four lines of his poetry show that the poet had this subtlety 
of art as well as every other——Mr. W. T. Goode, writing of 
“To-day in Madrid,” says that his observations on the spot dis- 
covered a very widespread condition of dissatisfaction in Spain. 
The King is unpopular, and merely regarded as an ornamental 
puppet, and both political parties are distrusted on account 
of their corruption. We are told, too, that there is a very 
real hatred of the monastic Orders, which have increased 
greatly ; and among their enemics are to be found the secular 











clergy, whose position under the dominance of the Regulars 
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has become intolerable. Mr. Goode thinks it “possible that 
in the mountains of Gurugu both Government and Dynasty 
may find a Sedan. When I suggested to the publicist before- 
mentioned [a Madrid editor] the possibility of a disastrous 
ending, he looked horror-stricken and said: ‘In that case I 
think not a monk would be left alive in Spain.’” 

The first article in the United Service Magazine, by 

Lieutenant Dewar, deals with the Admiralty and a Navy 
Staff. We cannot summarise the article as a whole, but may 
mention some of its general conclusions. “It is no use,” 
says the writer, “talking of a Staff unless we institute a 
definite scheme of Staff training.” “A Staff,” he goes on to 
gy, “isan organism of slow growth.” At present we have 
no Staff. Fleet pageants, he very wisely points ont, “inspire 
the public with confidence, but we must not forget that 
‘victory lies in immaterial things,’ and that one of the most 
important of those things is a properly constituted Staff 
system.” Again, he tells us that under the present system 
«it is not thought necessary to study the art of war as a whole, 
and the authorities pretend (and perhaps believe) that a piffling 
and scrappy three months’ course is all that is wanted. Adminis- 
tration is their particular forte; they themselves have never 
studied the art of war and they think it unnecessary to do so. 
Accordingly one is not even allowed to discuss Staff administra- 
tion at the Naval War College—which contrasts strangely with 
the United States Naval Academy, where so far back as 1888 the 
course included lectures on foreign Staff systems and methods of 
administration. The Admiralty is so enamoured with its own 
form that you must not even speak of any other form.” 
—aA curious article is “War Paint for the King’s Ships,” 
describing how our ships have been painted in the past, and 
how Nelson when his fleet lay off Toulon painted his ships in 
such a way as to deceive the eye and make them look larger 
aud more important than they were——‘A Territorial 
Infantry Brigade,” by “Onlooker,” is an interesting article. 
We may give from it a quotation of words used by Sir John 
French :— 

“TI regard the careful and judicious selection of divisional 
commanders and brigadiers of the Territorial Army as the absolute 
corner-stone upon which the whole structure of efficiency must 
rest. The task entrusted to them is of a more difficult nature 
than in the case of regular troops, and I believe that young, 
capable, and active men are as essential in the former as in the 
latter.” 

These words contain the root of the whole matter. 





NOVELS. 
THE MOUNT.* 

For some of us the publication of Mr. C. F. Keary’s The 
Wanderer over twenty years ago was an event; not one of the 
great literary events of a lifetime, but one of those agreeable 
discoveries which, like a conversation with an exceptional 
stranger, put us quickly in touch with a new and cultivated 
companion and leave their mark alike on the mind and 
memory. The Wanderer was a cry of thankfulness from an 
unconventional soul which had escaped from a material 
thraldom and found liberty. It did not express everything, 
just because escape—especially escape from the humdrum of 
some daily service—is not everything, being rather an 
“eternal nay” than an “eternal yea.” But, like the cry of 
curlew on the moor, it did evoke or respond to many primal 
instincts of independence and defiance that must be in every 
man. We remember very well, too, A Mariage de Convenance 
by the same author, which handled an extremely difficult 
medium—fiction in the epistolary form—with learned skill, 
and of course Mr. Keary has written much else in prose and 
verse. Yet he is not, we suppose, a popular writer. He has 
not the warmth or enthusiasm which kindles; even when he 
celebrates liberty it is something of a pagan celebration. He 
has his conception of art, which is a very rigid one, and it 
is certain that he would not yield an inch of it to gain illicit 
successes. All honour to him for that! Let those appreciate 
him who deserve to do so! 

The tendency of one truly artistic mind is to strip the affairs 
of life more and more of everything that is accidental till only 
the quintessential is left; while the tendency of an opposite 
mind, not less artistic, is to throw the net over what is 
assumed to be essential ever wider and wider. In that view, 
indeed, nothing is unessential,—life is made up partly of full 
and strong threads, but partly also of broken threads which 
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may appear to flutter fruitlessly in the wind, yet have their 
effect on the fabric of which they are a genuine part. Mr. 
Keary is of the second school. As in the case of Mr. Henry 
James, whose difficult subtleties compass a wonderful 
precision of definition, nothing is really irrelevant with 
him. You may say summarily and simply that a man 
travelled from London to Crewe, or you may go to the trouble 
of mentioning the intermediate stations at which he stopped 
or through which he passed, and one way will be as right as 
the other. The latter gives you undeniably the fuller picture; 
but it may also be tedious, like a journey in a slow train. 
For ourselves, we never find Mr. Keary tedious; but the hasty 
reader whose palate cannot taste fine shades of flavour will 
perceive no reason for the insistence on minute differences of 
tone and meaning. Mr. Keary does not write for him, and is, 
we suspect, splendidly indifferent to his judgment. But there 
is another reason why Mr. Keary is not as widely read as he 
ought to be. As we have suggested already, there is a neutral 
quality in his criticism of life. In his new novel, as in others, 
he tukes life as he finds it; he finds some people good and 
some bad, and he describes both impartially; but he neither 
affirms nor condemns, even by implication. 

The scene of The Mount is that part of Staffordshire where 
the towns lie beneath an almost unbroken pall of smoke, and 
the chemicals with which the air is laden bite into the face of 
Nature, pitting, discolouring, and withering everything. 
Those who were not tied to the place by industrial con- 
nexions have fled before the blight, and a new “ aristocracy’ 
has arisen to people the old manor-houses. The opening 
description of the mixed assembly at the “ Infirmary ball” is 
extremely well and faithfully done. Here we are introduced 
to Wilfred Ingram, a sensitive, well-bred man whose family 
is “better” than most others in the neighbourhood, but who 
has not qualified by wealth for membership of the new 
aristocracy, and who is too proud to be at his ease with any 
other society. He is a reserved man who suffers acutely 
because he cannot confide in others, or even in himself. He 
is chivalrous, but he is not popular. In the ways of the world 
he is a child, although he has been an officer in the Army- 
Into the small group in which he moves there comes a girl, 
who, having studied as an artist at Munich, has become 
designer to one of the factories. Her views and habits are 
those of the Murgeresque people among whom her character 
has been formed; she has adopted the Munich code,—“ theories 
of the antiquity of our code of morals and the superiority to 
them of the superior man.” She has been “wronged” by the 
head of the factory, to use the word which expresses the 
fact, but which is ambiguous in this case; for though it 
would have satisfied Wilfred Ingram, it would hardly 
have been recognised by Margaret Vaughan. When Wilfred 
discovers the truth he acts witha Spanish intensity of chivalry, 
not on the girl’s indulgent estimate of the sin to which she 
was an accomplice, but on his own. He commits murder, 
although even then he is in the characteristic state of being 
hardly sure of his own resolves, or of knowing whether he has 
not acted partly in self-defence. At all events, he was in love 
with Margaret Vaughan, and that was his incentive. She, 
too, has been brought to a new and strange experience; the 
Munich code has fallen away from her like an affectation, and 
“the old way of love” in this crisis triumphs over both her 
instinct and her reason. Mr. Keary seems to be about to end 
on an emphatic “yea.” But that would be unlike him, and, 
as so Often in reality, the accomplisbed thing sinks below the 
quality of the expectation. We shall not tell how this 
happens; enough to say that it is, after all, the fault of the 
Munich code. We do not see life always as Mr. Keary does, 
but let us pay our tribute of respect to the masterly handling 
of the revolution in Wilfred’s mind when the few pretexts for 
his crime slip away from him. This is the work of a genuinely 
distinguished mind in a day when distinction among novelists 
is rare. 





The Necromancers. By Robert Hugh Benson. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—This story, like most of Father Benson’s novels, is 
written with a purpose. The purpose seems to be to show the 
extreme danger of dabbling in spiritualism owing to the evil origin 
of the force involved. It is a curious thing that althengh unscientific 
investigators into spiritualistic matters occasionally fail to retain 
their mental balance, and so give a certain ground to the Roman 
Catholic attitude towards spiritualism, the leading members 
of the Society for Psychical Research seem to be among the 
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sanest people whom it is possible to meet. Taking, however, 
the so-called unscientific attitude towards the whole matter, and 
assuming a spiritual basis for the communications, it must be 
confessed that if the force is evil the “ Devil can quote Scripture 
to his purpose.” In this novel the works of Mr. Stainton Moses 
are mentioned. Any one who has ever read those productions 
will, we think, agree that if they were inspired by the powers of 
evil, those powers were for some hidden end apparently working 
azainst themselves. Tho spiritual communications of “Imperator” 
and “Rector” are filled with an uncompromising morality. It 
is not, on the other hand, at all difficult to imagine that these 
moral teachings were given out by Mr. Stainton Moses’s subliminal 
consciousness ; but that of course is not the question in the novel 
before us. Father Benson has constructed his book very cleverly, 
and made his moral serve the purpose of his story,—a practice too 
often neglected by authors. The character of the hero, Laurie 
Baxter, is excellently drawn, and the girl who saves him from 
“ possession” is equally living and credible. The story is a 
good example of Father Benson’s art, and, if it is to be taken 
as true, fully justifies the attitude of his Church towards 
spiritualism. 

John Goodchild. By R. W. Wright-Henderson. (John Murray. 6s.) 
—This is a novel of the “thirties” and “forties” of the nineteenth 
century, and concerns itself, not with the great political events of that 
era, but with the quiet and rather humdrum life of a country squire 
and his sons. It must be confessed that the squire does his best 
by means of a most irascible temper to prevent the life from being 
humdrum. He constantly quarrels with both his sons, and the 
younger one goes off at length, like the younger son in the fairy- 
tale, to seek his fortune in London. The novel, which is very long, 
is well written, and readers who do not ask for very thrilling 
adventures or subtle delineations of character will find some very 
able and painstaking work in its pages. 

ReapaBLE Novers.—The Unlit Lamp. By Algernon Gissing, 
(F.V.White and Co. 6s.)—A good story of English rural life in the 
early part of the nincteenth century, a young idealist coming into 
conflict with the social arrangements exemplified by the old Poor 
Law.——Katrine. By Elinor Macartney Lane. (Harper and 
Brothers. 6s.)—The story does not wholly please us, but Katrine 
is a fine study. Fiona. By Lady Napier of Magdala. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—All the Scots people are admirable, Fiona especially ; 
but why are all the English such vulgar creatures ? In Calvert's 
Valley. By Margaret P. Montague. (S. Paul and Co. 6s.)— 
This is a well-told tale with a skilfully managed surprise. Hester 
Rymal, too, is a fine study. Over Brave Blue Seas. By W. 
Brooke. (Century Press. 63.)—Some genuine experiences of the 
sea put into the form of fiction, and always entertaining. Old 
Lady Number 31. By Louise Forsslund. (Gay and Hancock. 
3s. 6d.)—An entertaining little comedy, with a wholesome moral. 




















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





The First Chapter of Genesis: is it Defensible? By the Rev. G. 
Hanson, D.D. (R.T.S. 1d.)—This is one of the “R.T.S. Tracts 
for the Times” Series. We heartily agree with Dr. Hanson when 
he writes:—*“To ask for anything but general accord between 
Genesis and science is exceedingly perilous. To ask from Genesis 
anything but the simplest of cosmogonies, couched in the language 
of the times in which it was written and intelligible to the race in 
its childhood and easily carried in man’s memory, is both foolish 
and unjust.” The case could not be better put. Only one must 
remember that what Dr. Hanson protests against is what up to the 
last sixty years or so practically all apologists for Christianity 
have asked, and that to-day nineteen Christians out of twenty hold 
Nothing, again, can be more to the point than the 
1 Coleridge :—*The language of Scripture 
ceseribes facts of appearance.” An example is to be found in the 
idea cf the “firmament.” The Hebrew writer conceived of a solid 
arch which the sun and moon moved, and in which 
the stars were set,—stellis ardentibus aptum, as Virgil puts it. 
Put we have seen book after book within the last few years in 
which it has been maintained that the “firmament” of Genesis i. 
is an absolutely exact scientific conception. Of the general 
dignity and coherence of the Mosaic cosmogony we would use the 
No other in the world is worthy to 


this position. 
quotation from 8. T. 


across 


same language as Dr. Hanson. 
be ranked even near it, 


The Social Teaching of the Bible. Edited by Samuel E. Keeble. 
(Robert Culley. 2s. net.)—The plan of this book is that various 
writers, thirteen in number, all members, we are told, of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Social Union, have taken portions of the 








i 
Bible, and set forth their significance in relation to human lify 
on its social side. The conclusions at which they arrive fa] into 
two divisions, historical and didactic. Of course we do not mean to 
draw a sharp line of division between the two. When & writer 
has explained what the Pentatench, to take one instance, teaches 
us as to the social life of the period or periods to which it belongs, 
we may learn from what he says much that has a present-day 
application. But this present-day application is sometimes dina 
and, we feel bound to say, not always judicious. Dr. J. H, Moulton 
tells us that “killing is murder, even when flags are waved roun4 
it, and national honour is supposed to be secured by it” 
This seems to us very foolish talk. Mr. J. Ernest Rattenbury, 
again, has a very eloquent exposition of the subject in on. 
nexion with the Apocalypse; but surely he is talking wildly 
when he declares that the “modern social order cries, ‘Long 
live King Mammon!’” That there is much mammon-worship who 
would deny? But he must know very little about history who 
thinks that the “modern social order” is worse in this respect 
than the ancient. Compare the Britain of to-day, with its altruistic 
energies, public and private, with what we know of Carthage, 
On the other hand, we find chapters of the greatest value in Mr 
Bedale’s “ Social History of the Hebrew People,” Mr. Lofthouse’s 
“Social Teaching of the Hebrew Law,” and in what Dr. Findlay 
has to say about St. Paul from the same point of view. Dr. H. M. 
Hughes deals with a subject too much neglected in “The Social 
Teaching of the Hebrew Apocrypha.” Altogether, the volume 
abounds with valuable matter. The practical energy of the 
Wesleyan body is well known; here we see a most satisfactory 
proof of its excellent intellectual equipment. 





English Literature in the Nineteenth Century. By Laurie 
Magnus, M.A. (Andrew Melrose. 7s. 6d. net.)—Commonly we find 
it unprofitable, or at least unadvisable, to criticise criticism, and 
consequently pass over books of this kind with very brief notice, 
We make no exception with Mr. Laurie Magnus’s volume. It is of 
no small value; the outcome of an ample knowledge and of careful 
study. We do not know of any book dealing with the same 
subject in which the reader anxious to improve his knowledge 
of modern literary history will gain more. We cannot accept all 
Mr. Magnus’s dicta, that Tennyson, for instance, held that 
“men’s efforts towards good are ‘red fool fury.’” His whole 
treatment of Tennyson as a teacher is, we think, defective. It was 
not the poet’s business to be revolutionary ; his work was done by 
suggestion, that we may well believe is still working in the minds 
of men. Mr. Magnus has some very careful analysis of Tennyson's 
metrical effects which may be studied with advantage by those 
who are interested in the mechanism of verse. 





We have received a number of “ Studies in History, Politics, and 
Public Law,” published by the Columbia University, New York 
(Longmans and Co.) We wish that we could give them the 
detailed notice which they deserve. We may take as a specimen, 
chiefly because it lends itself readily to quotation, A Study of the 
Population of Manhattanville, by Howard Brown Woolston, Ph.D. 
(53.) ‘The total area of this district of New York City is nearly 
144 acres, and it contains 18,476 inhabitants, with a maximum 
density of 395 to the acre, and an average of 128,—some blocks are 
quite thinly populated. Eighty per cent. live in tenement houses, 
and about forty per cent. are under twenty years of age. Among 
nearly three thousand heads of households one only, it is satisfac- 
tory to find, was divorced. This is an upper-class luxury in the 
States. Of the 18,476 no less than 13,157 were born in the United 
States : “the neighbourhood is predominantly American ; but it is 
mainly American of Irish and German extraction.” Among those 
of foreign birth Ireland claimed 2,008 ; Germany, 1,684 ; England, 
352; and Scotland, 105. The Irish “are the best Church-people,”— 
this must be our only quotation from a most interesting section, 
“Social Temper.” When we come to finance, we find everything on 
a much higher scale than what is common here. Of 1,538 persons 
whose wage-income is given, 119 only received less than 45s. 4 
week, “The largest class of breadwinners receive between 
thirteen and seventeen dollars a week (£2 12s.—£3 8s.) Masons 
and plasterers receive £1 per diem; but then they have long spells 
of forced idleness. Expenditure is, of course, in proportion. Ths 
lowest class of houses command a rent of £36 and under; but 
these are few, mostly “three rooms without bath or heat.” The 
largest groups average about £51; but they contain “4 or 5 rooms 
with private toilet and hot water.” The most expensive dwellings 
are six-room flats, which are rented from £72 upward. As for the 
cost of food, we find an average of £1 12s. for the usual family of 
five persons, This works out at nearly 1s. daily for each person. 
(The writer of this notice calculates that in an upper middle class 
English family the average is about 1s. 4d.) The physical averages 
are not satisfactory. The typical boy at fifteen weighs about 
103 lb.; a Horace Mann schoolboy (aselected group of prosperous 
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oung New Yorkers) 108 Ib.; the Manhattanville boy 89 Ib. 
a of 312 deaths, 77 were of infants under one year. This gives 
the formidable total of 246 in the thousand. Only fifteen (six 
males and nine females) were over seventy. The general mortality 
rage is satisfactory, being a very little over seventeen in the 
thousand. ——The Conflict over Judicial Powers in the U.S.A. to 
1870. By Charles Grove Haines, Ph.D. (Same publishers.)— 
This is another of the publications of the University of Columbia. 
It deals with a very important point in the domestic policy of the 
United States. Our Constitution is so different that it does not 
directly interest us. Yet all conflicts between the executive and 
the judicial power are worth studying. Even now there is a very 
promising affair between the Education Department and the 
Courts, For the historian Dr. Haines’s volume will have much 


ave 


value. 





Among the Danes. By F. M. Butlin. (Methuen and Co. 
"s, 6d. net.)—This is a pleasant book to read. There is nothing 
certainly of the “ Smelfungus” tone about it.. Everything pleased 
the traveller, except perhaps the etiquette of the Copenhagen pave- 
ment, which, as an earlier traveller expressed it, consists in pushing 
you into the gutter. Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that 
in which what we should call the “continuation schools” are 
described. It is a quite inexhaustible wonder, when we remember 
what the corresponding class in England think about such things, 
that thousands of young men and women, women chiefly in 
summer and men in winter, leave their places to improve their 
education. It is no thought of bettering themselves that moves 
them; simply, it would seem, the desire of knowledge. Another 
Danish wonder is the co-operative system. Will not some one 
learn the secret? In discovering it lies the best, it may be the 
only, chance of success for the small holdings scheme. Our 
author does not seem to have seen so much of the people as the 
“Walking Parson,” whose Danish experiences we noticed a short 
time ago. But this is, as we have said, a pleasant book, and Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson’s pictures add greatly to its attraction, 

The Danger to National Character from Prohibition Laws. By 
Ieigh Mann. (The Author, Vectis, Ben Lomond, California. 
10c.)—Here we have an indictment in vigorous language of one 
of the specifics prescribed for the evil of drink. Briefly stated, 
the argument comes to this: that if prohibition could be made 
effective it would not be beneficial—victories that profit are not 
won in this fashion—and that as it cannot really be carried out 
the harm is vastly multiplied. A lad is sent into a “ prohibition ” 
town; he is supposed to be put in safety by this mechanical 
protection; as a matter of fact, he learns in an hour or two where 
he can get the forbidden thing. If he does get it—and the very 
prohibition tends to make it seem desirable—the long train of 
falsehoods which follows is many times worse than the indulgence. 
Mr. Leigh Mann speaks from a long experience. The matter is 
not within the sphere of practical politics in this country just 
now, and perhaps may never be so; still, it is well to be informed 
about it. 





We have received from Messrs. Ward and Lock a sirth edition 
of their Guide to Switzerland (2s. 6d.) It has been rewritten and 
reillustrated. It does not, of course, compare in magnitude and 
minuteness of detail with its great rival “ Baedeker,” but it is 
well worth the very moderate price which is asked for it, 
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LIBERTY’S 


WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 

PATTERNS POST-FREE 

Liberty & Co, Ltd. | | = =—=—s_—s—— «Regent Street, London _ 
——o “a ug . " 
ASSURANCE. COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,600,090. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GOC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTI!ES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 

by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 

thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 


and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


BERMALINE BREAD 





BREA 
THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 





may fairly claim to have reached Tus 


Bermaline Bread STANDARD of a true FAMILY FRIEND, 
. has elicited Goop worps from the mepica 
Bermaline Bread PRESS . all fiery of THE GLOBE - 


reason of its nutritive properties. 


: is voted by Pretic oprxion to be the 
Bermaline Bread greatest success of THE TIurs, as its 
regular use ensures GOOD HEALTH ALL THE YEAR ROUND to YOUNG 
AND OLD, 





Manufactured and Sold by all Principal Bakers. 


WANT ANY WOOD? 


Little or much, you can have it good and cheap. All appliances 
for French Gardening. Catalogues free. . 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 
16 Devonshire Square, London. 
HOLIDAY SEASON. 


ACCIDENTS oF att KINDs, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY TEE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,600,000. 
__ 64 CORNHILL, LONDON, Vian, Secretary. 

BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

APPOINTMENT | British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize auepled 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awariled for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
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NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Piz Bern 
ee 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.0. 
THOMAS & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers, 

















Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 
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Bain (R. N.), The Last King of Poland and his Contemporaries, 8vo 


(Methuen) net 10/6 
Bowne (B. P.), Studies in Christi ...(Constable) net 6,0 








ity, er 8vo 



















Brereton (F. S.), A Hero of Sedan, cr 8V0 ............ccccccesseeeeeeeesseeees (Blackie) 6/0 
Brereton (F. S.), John Bargreave’s Gold, cr 8V0..............0..000000008: (Blackie) 5/0 
Brown (P. H.), History of the Church, Vol. III. ... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/0 
Buxton (H. J. W.), The Old : Sermons, cr 8vo............... (Skeffington) 5/0 
Byatt (H.), The Real Man, cr 80 ...............scccseccssecseeseseeeeeeeess .. (Long) 60 
Channon (E. M.), The Att oress, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Cleeve (L.), The One Moment, Cr 8V0 ............ccccsccneeeeeeeeeeeeseeesee eens (Long) 60 
Collingwood (H.), The Cruise of the Thetis, cr 8vo .....-(Blackie) 5/0 
Couch (A. T. Q.), True Tilda, cr Bvo .................cccossccscoeeess .. (Arrowsmith) 60 
Cullum (R.), The Sheriff of Dyke Hole, cr 8vo .............. (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Davies (E. O.), Prolegomena to Systematic Theology (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Davies (W. H.), Bemgars, Cr SVO...............cccceccrsccsrescoscossvccenes (Duckworth) 6/0 
Deeping (W.), The Return of the Petticoat, cr 8vo = 5 ta 60 
Fea (A.), My Lady Wentworth, cr 8vo....... (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Garland (H.), The Moccasin Ranch, Cr 8V0 ........cccccecseeneeeeeeeeceeees (Harper) 3/6 
Garrett (A. E.), The Periodic Law, cr 8v0.............ceecseeeeeeetenerenses (K. Paul) 5/0 
Gehnan (F. H.), Introduction to Physical Science (Chapman & Hall) net 6/6 
Gibbs (P.), The Street of Adventure, cr 8V0.............c.0.000 (Heinemann) net 3/0 
Gilliat (E.), Heroes of Modern India, cr 8¥0 ............cccceceeeeeeeeeeees (Seeley) 5/0 
Glaspell (S.), The Glory of the Conquered, er 8vo.....................(I. Pitman) 60 
Hackwood (F, W.), Inns, Ales, and Drinking Customs of Old England, 8vo 
(Unwin) net 10/6 
Hall (E. C.), Aunt Jane of Kentucky, cr 8V0..........cccccceeeeeeeeesess--- (Cassell) 6,0 
Hamilton (EF. L.), Mimma Bella, 8vo_....... (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Heddle (E. F.), Clarinda’s Quest, er 8vo.......... -see.(Blackie) 5/0 
Hewlett (M.), Open Country: a Novel, Cr 8V0 .......cccecceneees ...(Maemillan) 6/0 
Highway of the Air (The), folio.............. .. (Funk & Wagnalls) 5/0 


(Constable) net 10/6 


Hill (G. F.), Historical Roman Coins, 8 
inca (S. Paul) 6 


Hill (H.), Troubled Waters, cr ease 


os 










Hodgson (W. H.), The Ghost Pirates, cr 8vo.................... .(8. Paul) 6/0 
Home (G.), Motor Routes of England, Southern Section, 8vo ..(Black) net 5/0 
Houghton (C. E.), Elements of Mechanics of Materials, 8vo (Constable) net 7/6 
Houllevirne (L.), The Evolution of the Sciences, cr 8vo ......... (Unwin) net 6/6 
Howard (K.), The Smiths of Valley View, cr Svo............ ....(Cassell) 6,0 
Jeans (T. T.), Ford, of H.M.S. Vigilant, cr 8V0 ..............cccsececeeeee (Blackie) 5,0 
Kent (C. F.), The Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah, cr 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 

Kuehnemann (E.), Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard University, 
RRC Seta REESE EE Ne PC ee .. (Constable) net 4/6 

Love (A. E, H.), Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) 5/0 
Maartens (M.), The Price of Lis Doris, cr 8vo ...... (Methuen) 6/0 
Macdonald (A.), Through the Heart of Tibet, cr 8vo. (Blackie) 6/0 
McKean (T.), The Punishment, cr 8V0..............ccssccsseeseeesssecseeneeeeeee (Long) 6/0 
Maitland (F. W.), Equity, 8V0 ..............:..0000 (Camb. Univ. Press) 12/6 


Marchant (B.), Three Girls in Mexico, cr 8vo . (Blackie) 3/6 



















Mirio (J. W.), The Birth of Modern Italy, 8V0.................0006065 (Unwin) net 12/6 
M «rtindale (E.), Margaret Hever, er 8v0......................02-........(Duekworth) 6/0 
Misterman (J. H. B.), The Dawn of Mediaeval Europe, 476-918 (Methuen) 2/6 
Milner (Viscount), Imperial Unity: Speeches, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
Moore (N. H.), Delphware, Dutch and English (Hodder & Stoughton) net 4/0 
Moore (N. H.), Wedgwood and his Imitators ..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 4/0 
Muir (G. G.), Shoulder to Shoulder, er 8vO  ..........ccccceceseeeeeees (R. Culley) 2.6 
Minsterberg (H.), The Eternal Values, 8vo .. (Constable) net 126 
Ogilvie (W.), Whaup o’ the Rede, 8vo........... .....(Simpkin) net 3/0 
O; p»nheim (E. P.), Mr. Marx's Secret, cr 8vo .....................(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Oppeneim (L.), International Incidents for Discussion in Conversation 
PIII NIPIIIID ..- 0 ican clicupiiibeniansemeiaenensidineas Te eee 20 
Philip (J. C.), The Romance of Modern Chemistry, cr 8vo ............(Seeley) 5/0 
Pickering (S.), Paths Perilous, cr 8V0.................ccccceeseeees (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Praeger (8S. R.), How They Went to the Seaside, 4to siaiesaaia (Blackie) 2/6 
Sladea (D.), The Tragedy of the Pyramids, cr Svo . (Hurst & Blackett) 6,0 
Smit (C. F.', John Dee (1527-1608), 8vof ............. Seaguenestaneved (Constable) net 106 
Soper (G. A.), Modern Methods of Street Cleaning, 8vo ......(C 120 
Stead (R.), Kinsman and Namesake, cr 8v0...............ccc0 26 
Steuart (J. A.), Faces in the Mist, er 80. ..................ccccecce000e-- 4S. Clarke) 6,0 
Sweetapple (H. D. 8.), The Earthly Footsteps of Jesus, cr 8vo (Skeflington) 5/0 
Symons (A.), The Romantic Movement in English Poetry... (Constable) net 10/6 
Tales and Ta'ks for Nursery Land, 4to...................... «+-se-.(Blackie) 2/6 


u 
Patchell (W. A.), Medical Missions in China, cr 8vo . 3 
‘Tower (W. 8.), The Story of Oil, cr 8vo ................... 4 
Turner (C. C.), Aerial Navigation of To-day, cr 8vo Bie 5 
Wardell (Mrs. V.), Spain of the Spanish, cr 8vo .... (I. Pitman) net 6; 
Warden (F.), A Society Scare, cr BVO ..............ccccceeeeeee (Hurst & Blackett) 6 
Weigall (A. E, P.), Travels in the Upper Egyptian Doser. 8vo 
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. Blackwood) net 7/6 
Weise (0.), Language and Character of the Roman People, 8vo(K. Paul)net 6,0 
Wharton (A. H.), An English Honeymoon, cr 8vo ............ (Heinemann) net 6/0 
Whisper (A.), Black Mark, cr 8V0  .............ccccc0ee .(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Winstanley (L.), The Scholar Vagabond, cr 80 ...............0000++ (Hutchinson) 6/0 











MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 


TA,HE CHURCH CONGRESS, SWANSEA. 
OCTOBER 5, 6, 7, anv 8, 1909, 


Members’ Tickets, 6s. each, admit to all Meetings, except to those arranged 
for Men, Women, and Boys. 

The Railway Companies will issue return tickets at a fare and a quarter 
to _— of Congress Tickets, available from 25th September to 9th October, 
inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON. SECRETARIES, 39 Castle 
Street, Swansea ; or the S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. ; the 
CHURCH HOUSE, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 8.W.; and Mr. JOHN HART, 
Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 














HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
| Py» HINDHEAD.—800 feet above sea level, in an 


ideal situation amongst the pines. TO BE SOLD, with two or more 
acres of charming ground, a very substantially built RESIDENCE, standing in 
the midst of beautifully wooded private estate, and commanding magnificent 
views. It is approached by a long and picturesque carriage drive, and 
contains noble entrance hall, three fine reception rooms, eleven bed and 

ssing rooms, wired for electric light and bells. Built for the owner by the 
eminent firm of Messrs. Trollope, Colls, and Co.—Full details of the Agents, 
REGINALD C, 8S. EVENNETT, F.A.L, Haslemere, or HARRODS, Ltd., 
Brompton Road, 8.W. 


Y ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from ROME.—TO LET 
Ke FULLY FURNISHED, with excellent, trustworthy servants. Heated 
throughout with hot-water radiators. Every room faces South, and has 
magnificent views over Roman Cam and famous Tivoli Waterfalls.—For 
particulars apply to Mrs. HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


TALY,; ROME. 
TO LET for winter or term of years, ISTH CENTURY VILLA, built 


by Carilinal Albani. 34 rooms, electric light, 4 bathrooms, hot-water heating, 
garage, and garden.—Apply, “ HERALD,” Boscolungo Pistoiese, Italy, 

















Ps... 
BE L E T, FURNISHED, 


i 


SITUATE CLOSE TO THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 


WESTMINSTER (Overlooking St. James’s Park), 


TO BE LET, FURNISHED, for several months, an exceptionally 
well-arranged FAMILY RESIDENCE, possessing the unusual advantage 
of the original “Adam” decoration, Recently Refurnished and done up 
throughout at great expense and in excellent taste, 


It contains 13 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 2 large Bathrooms, fine light 
Drawing and Dining Rocms ccmmanding pleasant views of the Park; large 
Lobby, Library and Study; spacious Principal Staircase with dome light, 
Secondary Staircase, Square Halls, &c.; ample Offices for servants ; 
Electric Light and Telephone; Certificated Modern Sanitation; constant 
Hot-water Supply; in fact, every up-to-date convenience, 

Careful tenant required, 





Apply to— 
MESSES. TROLLOPE, 
Hobart Place, Eaton Square, §.W, 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ANTED, a PROFESSOR of ECONOMICS for the 

AGRA COLLEGE, United Provinces, India. Salary Rs. 500 per 

mensem (= £400 per annum), with Provident Fund benefits. Free passage 
provided, 

Candidates should have taken Honours in Economics at some University 
within the United Kingdom. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent to W. H. COBR 
Esq., I.C.S., Harefield Lodge, Harefield, to whom candidates may apply for 
further information. 
] UDLEY DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 

The following LECTURERS are REQUIRED immediately :— 

One Lecturer (Woman) in ELEMENTARY SCIENCE and BOTANY. One 
Lecturer (Man) in DRAWING, MANUAL INSTRUCTION, and PHYSICAL 
EXERCISES. One Lecturer (Man) in METHOD and ENGLISH. Salaries 
£120 to £140 per annum, according to qualifications, &c. 

Application Forms will be sent immediately on a ae of stamped, addressed 
envelope. J. M. WYNNE, Secretary, 

Education Offices, Dudley. 


OOLE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


WANTED, by end of September, a SENIOR MISTRESS for above Mixed 
School. Candidates should have considerable experience in good Secondary 
Schools, and be well qualified as teachers of English. Salary £175. 
No applications can be received after the first post on Tuesday, September lth, 
For Application Forms apply to— 
W. T. SILVESTER, Clerk to the Governors, 











10 Victoria Street, Goole. 
ee TED, for India, soundly-educated 
MAN, 22 to 24 years of age, to act as personal ASSISTANT to NEWS. 
PAPER MANAGER. Some business experience necessary. Highest refer. 
ences required. Public School Boy preferred. Prospects.—Address, by letter 
only, “C. G.,” care of Crossley and Co., 57 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 








] ARODA COLLEGE, INDIA—WANTED for the 

Chair of Physics, a GENTLEMAN thoroughly experienced in Labora- 
tory work and in Teaching. Must bea Doctor of Science, or hold other high 
Degree. Age not to exceed 30 years.—Apply to THOS, S. TAIT, Esq., M.A,, 
B.Sc., Edenbank, York Road, Harrogate. 


TALIAN.—A GRADUATE of the University of Rome 

DESIRES ENGAGEMENT as ITALIAN MASTER in a School, or to 

pad mg i) lessons.—Address, LIVIO PARDI, 70 Chelsham Road, Clapham, 
ondon, S.W. 


(2 GRADUATE (Honours) DESIRES PRIVATE 
TUTORSHIP. Very successful Scholarship Coach. Classics, Maths., 
French. Highly recommended.—Write WINTON, care of Willing’s, 73 Knights 
bridge, S.W. 
ADY SECRETARY (34), shorthand-typist, trained and 
4 experienced private and business work, SEEKS RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Political, business, social correspondence, literary work, house and general 
accounts. Well educated, musical, healthy, cheerful, good worker. Highest 
refs, nobility and others. £130-£150 non-resident ; £30 resident,—Apply, Box 
351, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
USINESS OPENING WANTED, with view to 
PARTNERSHIP, for man of 21. Was head of house in good Public 
School and high on Modern Side. Since leaving, 1} years in France and 
Germany. Nowin accountant’s office learning business methods. Some capital 
available.—Box 352, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














| EAD-MASTER, living in North London, will TAKE 
CHARGE of BOY or GIRL attending Public School, or would take 

sole charge. Could travel with own children. Excellent situation. Home 

comforts.—Box 349, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Ty\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

_ have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 








eS... PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Ad Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


vig? 
TON-TUBERCULOUS MILK FARMING. — THE 
MOST PROFITABLE BRANCH OF MODERN FARMING. A 
Gentleman Farmer and his Son, having built up a business in the Midlands, 
modelled on the most advanced scientific lines with the approval and support 
of many medical men, have from time to time a VACANCY for a PUPIL, who 
must be well educated in order that he can thoroughly appreciate the methods 
used. A Bulb Farm is also run in conjunction; arrangements can be made for 
him to live in their comfortable country house.—Apply, giving references, 
F. IMPEY and SON, Longbridge Dairy, Northfield, Worcestershire. 
- = on an TIN 
( \ENTLEMEN SHOULD NOT EMIGRATE, IT BEING 
more psy to grow produce under glass at home. Capital 
required, £1,000 to £2,500. Write for full particulars or call. ? 
HORTICULTURAL, 2 and 3 White Street (Moorgate St. Stn.), London, E.C, 
"Phone: 14832 Central. 
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PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 





requirements, 

A letter addressed to H, CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., 
F.B.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, &c., and also 
of the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 
Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of £860, 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October Ist, 





TESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

he WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 4th. 

The Hospital = most conveniently situated, being immediately opposite 

s ster Abbe 
Wer eRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to the value of £383 10s, will be competed 
for a? 2ist and 22nd. 

EES: For the London Unive rsity Curriculum, 130 
Cc aaeubens of the Conjoint Examining Board, 120 guineas, 
Special Terms ar given to the Sons ‘of Medical Men, 
ure unrivalled opportunities for Clinical Work, and great facilities for 
obtaining Resident Appointments. 

Under a scheme for the teaching of the Preliminary and Intermediate 
Subjects of the Medical Course, made with the Science Department of King’s 
College, all the subjects of the Curriculum in its Preliminary, Intermediate, 
apd Final Branches are now taught by Specialists in their own de partments, 

A Prospectus ar id full partic ulars may be obtained by Wy ation to the 
Dean, E, ROCK CARLING, F.R.C.S. , Westminster Hospital, 5.W 


[NtvVERSItY OF BRISTOL. 


1900-10, 





guineas; for the 






There é 




















SE SSION 1 
The SESSION will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, October Ist. 

FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, ME ~~ temas and ENGINEERING, 
SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMEN 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGES FOR ELE MENTARY TEACHERS (MEN 

und WOMEN), 
DEPARTMENT. OF ECONOMIC BIOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF BIBLICAL PHILOLOGY, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
y SPAR MENT OF DENTISTRY, 

LLS OF RESIDENCE, 
EVE NING LECTURES and LABORATORY tala 
SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDEN TSHIPS, and PRi 


The Univermty affords facilities fe r Ie search and Post-graduate work in all 
tl rtant branches of Arts, Science, Medicine, and Engineering, 

ectuses ond full particulars will be forwarded on application to the 
REGISTRAR, 








TNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


A HALL OF RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS (Clifton Hill House) 
will | coeeed & SEPTEMBER nex 
sapply Miss M. C. ST AVELEY, M. A., The University, Bristol. 


Foral particu 
B! BuSsBu Em Gok COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BULLDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 















DAY AND EVENING CLASSE 
NEW SESSION 277 EPTEMBE z, "1909. 

Uni f Lo The , .s Courses of Instruction for the 
Exim f U niversit; in Science, Economics, and Laws, under 
r university. The Laboratories are well appointed, 

t ‘Mauser . 
i STUDENTSHIPS will be awa nrded on the results 
¢ ns commencil m the 15th ptember, 1909, 
lars on appli ‘tion to the SECRETARY, 
TNHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

i 

; JURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 
ARTS, PUR E SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 

AP PLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining). 
Au COURSES ARE OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 

IKE, 

ESSION 1909-10 COMMENCES OCTOBER 6th, toy 

Srospectuses giving full information may be obtained » from 


W. M. ‘GIBDONS, Registrar. 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 
VINTEI R SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 
l School o sapien 3 an exceptional position in the West End of 
“ * Ground eight acres) within easy reach, 
Cl TRRIC ULUM is provided for the Degrees of 
mas of M.R.C.S., L.BR.C.P., and the Government 


MARY’S 





hi er At 
E MEDICAL 
es, the Dipl 
‘HOL ARSHTP S in Natural Science, value £145 to £25, 
for on Septem! 
tbook on applic 


r ZUth-22m 


ati n to the DEAN. 
hORGE S CLASSES, EDINBU RG i. 


= ) TULTION BY CORRESPONDENCE, HELP and 
ON r HOME STUDENTS in Literature, = Art (Special Subject 
“The National Gallery—Foreign Schoo is” History, Geography, 
Science, Kc. The Classes, ie the direction of an 
of Ladies, are cor adnsted by Exp: srienced Tutors of hich 
ALY i ait ment, who work in @ communication with their Students, 
Examinations, Fees from 12s. per term,—Write for Prospectus 
“LETARY, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh, 


, Languages, 








EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal—Miss M. J. M, J. TUKE, M.A, 


LECTURES are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University 
of London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; for the Teacher's 
Diploma, London ; ‘the Teacher's Certificate, Cambridge; and for the Cam- 
bridge Higher Loc al Examinatio: 1. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a special course of SCLENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE 
desig ued to furnish Training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors, 
and Teachers of Hygiene. 

The ART SCHOOL may be attended by Students who are not taking other 
subjects at the College. 

A single Course in any subject may be attended. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students who desire 
it, by a fully qualified Teacher. 

RESIDENCE, 
Accommodation for about 40 Resident Students is provided in the College. 
e College has opened as an additional residence South Villa, Regent 2s ark, 
where further accommodation for 15 Students is provided. South Villa is 
about five minutes’ walk from York Place, and has large gardens available for 
Students of the College, 


Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL at the College, 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teac hing 

oo as granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge, 
tudonts are admitted to the Training Course in October an: d in January, 

One Free Place (value £26 58.), one Scholarship of the value of £20, and a 
limited number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 
January, 1910, 

They will be awarded to the best candidates holding 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT not later 


than December Ist, 
BePFoORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, w. 
Principal- Miss M. J. TU KE, M.A, 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRU(¢ ‘TION IN HYGTENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Ex mination Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Trai ning for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene 
Full particulars on a aan on to the PRINCIP AL. 


a Degree or ita 


“WOMEN 





GIRLS’ 
TORTH LONDON 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, LONDON, N.W 

Founded by FRANCES MARY BUSS. For Day Schol 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.S 
Provides education leading on to the UNIVERSITIES a: 


ars and Boarders, 
» Litt. 
id P ROFESSIONAL 


PURSUITS, and to efficient home life, with a course of study during the final 
year in DOMESTIC ARTS and HOUSEHOLD BUSINESS. The FEES 


per term. SCHOOL SCTTOLARSHIPS are 
31 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS TO THE 


in the School during the last 5 yeara, 


range from £3 6s, to £7 17s, 6d. 
awarded an: uilly to the value of £300. 
UNIVERSITIES have been won by girls 












PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT receives careful attention. There is a 
playing-field and larze gymnasium, with organised games and systematic 
exercises under medical inspection. 

There are three oe HOUSES approved by the Governors, The 
fees range from 17 to 22 guineas per term. 

NEXT TEL iM BEGINS SEPTEMBER " TH. 
For particulars apply t » SECRET ARY. 
panes HELENA COL LEGE, “EALIN WwW. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 


LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
and DAY SCHOOL for the 


cipal—Miss PARKER, 
of GENTLEMEN, 


Prit 
DAUGHTERS 


Visitor—The 
BOARDING 












Special terms for Officers’ Daughters Ree ro nap tuca with special atten- 
tion to Lancuages, English, and Mus rze cr x s, 66 gs. to 75 gs. 
per year, AUTUMN TE RM BEGINS | SEP TEMBE R 23rd. 
DINE EHURS ST, CROW BOROUG H, SUSSEX. — The 
above OPENS in SEPTEMBER next as a COUNTRY SHOOL for 
GIRLS. Principal—Miss H, T. NETLD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Ca mb.), 
&c. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dartford 


1 from either of above at Pinchurst. 


SCHOOL, BRAINTREE, 
JOHNSON, Good modern eduea- 
Particularly healthy, dry local 
sy munastics, h key, 


tus, full informatior 


P.T.C. 

lis EDFORD _HOoU SE 
ESSEX.—Prit Miss STEEL 

Ff an gp I refined hi 

House large; extensive grounds; 

for sisters ; reduced fees. 


Quarnam 


Head-Mistress : 
BOARDING HOUSES licens 


Prospec 





HIGH Sc Hook, 
Mrs. WOODHOUS 


d by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
hool, 
















DAY SCHOOL TRUST, for Students and Pur ila of the above S« 
Mrs. F. WOODHOU SE, S. Jaz mes," 6 Elm s Road, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. C. W ATKINS, . ‘Meth ven, Windmill Road, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. LABORDE, —_ iry wale Lane, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, l4lI - ‘ , Clapham Park, 
All particulars can he ob 4 lfrom the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the Schoo 
S* LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
b due ition given to Gentlemen's Daughters, w Special Preparation for 
iy ms whe nm di sired, Prine ‘ipal, Miss BISHOP.—For Term nforma- 
tin n “respect ng Board und other particular ly to the SE‘ Ee TARY, 
23 Havelock Koad, H 
rY\XHE MARIA GREY TRAINING | COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS offers a FUL { E oof PROFI [ONAL 
TRAINING to Ladies who desire to becom: 1e Tes chers in S Schools 
or in Kindergartens. Students are admitte d in Sept rand January. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, covering Tuit 3, are offered t lidates 
residing in the Administrative County of Mi: adie ex who wis » for 











Teaching in Secondary Schools, bes ides various S rshij uiver- 

sity Graduates.—For further particulars as to qualitic ance, 

terms, scholarships, hall of residence, &c., apply to Muss 

ALICE WOODS, at the College, Salusbury Road, Bronde 

( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, hei YORK- 
= Priz l Miss E, M. PICKARD, Mt. id Miss AUER- 

BACH. Thorot igh e lucation in bracing moorland air ifizh. r : x 

( U" [DOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, N BW. 

. BURY. — GARDENING for GENT LEWOMEN, Pract 
Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTE M, tangl I b's ha = 
Carpenterixvg, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals ; "LILY HU Suk 5S JUNE 


MARY PEERS, F.B.H.S, 


See Prospectus, 
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Ny T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS, 


Principals : 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 





Prospectus on application. 
OXFORD. 


HERWELUL HALL, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of ~——y by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary | ~ ae and by 

the Cambridge Syndica’ 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford ard London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
getehie of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Loan Fund. 


Gan DECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE 
Head-Mistress—Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 
Board and Tuition a £100 a year. 

A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. The buildings stand in over ten 
acres of grounds, on gravel soil, high, and well drained, Parkstone is one of 
the healthiest and most beautifal places on the South Coast. 

The NE XT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22nd. 
hana CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of 8. Mary 3 Colle Te, 
Pad dingtc 2. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for sosen ny 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the esate 
University. Ample opportunity is give n for practice in texching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in ¢ ‘ambridge. 
Students are cdmitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
gualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
apr lication to Miss M. H. Woob, Cambridge Training Colle ge. 


{OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
 Tresident—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, Al branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplicd with qualified teac shers. 
HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to ad opt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygicne, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exe reises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranced for im all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further partic ulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH “SYSTEM 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lausdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The courss of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancin ing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, ie 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
_ §OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, CHELSEA.— 
SDUCATION AL and CURATIVE GYMNASTICS on Swedish system. 
ars’ course in theory and practice. Special training in Class 
Apply for Prospectus, 
Ke JEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
ALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recoguised by the Board 
Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Se holarships apply to the Princ ipal, Miss E. LAWRENCE 


ERSEY LADIES’ COL LEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 


e - 
Ses Bathing; beautiful —_ great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; 


enc abe r for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Da ughters, 


For Pro spect pectus apply PBINCIPAL, 
i ANSDOWNE 
4 



































of Bducation. 









GARDENS, 


Principal, 


HOU SE, | LY NDHU RST GA! 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School f or Girls. 

Miss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., BMLA., Dul lin, orough Education 

m modern lin Special att -ntion given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepare 4 for advar~ 1 Examinations aad for the Universities if 
required. Leulthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 








IVERPOOL HIGH SCHGOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC 

4 DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Ron, Prince’s Park, Head- 

istress: Miss RHYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 

adjoining the School is now o ope nas a Boarding- House, under the personal 
supervision of the Head Mistress and her Sister.— Prospectus on application, 


SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 


Bev RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 
siate Schools, Limited.) 


(Bournemouth Colle 
J 


President —Rev ‘D. JONES, M.A., B.D. 


Principal—Miss PARKER GRAY. 
‘TT. HELENS, CLIFTO N, BRI 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. ( A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 








Home comforts combined with ‘the Highest Educational Advantages. 
Q Kb LLP IE LD, RIPO N. 
be 24-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-L _~ E, M.A, (Cert. Student Girton College ; 
Leonards School, St. drews). Thorough modern education. 
3 prepared for exami = us. lendid re 
yon. Two Sch jlarzhips award ed annually, 


SCHOOL, SOUTH WOLD 
“Miss LUCY SILCOX. 






vord of health. Large 





Fead-Mistress 
on AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst. 
| ONDON—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS—A \ Lady 
4 


(with University Honours) receives a few Gentlemen's Daughters to 
attend Lectures and Concerts, and to see London 


stuly Special Subjects, 
~—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Pembroke 


Huwe comforts. Good refare a 
Gardens, Keus ngtou, Louden, 


STOOL! 


= 


{ 


\( 








$$ 
_ - MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTO 
— H. L, POWELL N, 
(late Head-Mistress oft the irls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Pring; 
Ty = Training College). Fincipal of 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for ee, Teachers. Pre: 
the Cambridge and London Teache: iplomas, and the 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 
FEES :—Students, £23 8s. to £5 6s. a term. School, £5 10s. to £3 10g, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term & tera, 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, Harle Grrost, _ LONI NDON, w W. 
Patron: Her Majesty THE QUE 
The COLLEGE provides a Liberal Education for GIRLS, The teachi 
given by Professors, whose Senior Lectures are open to External Stade 
Pupils are prepared for University Examinations, &c. There ig g SCHont 
for Younger Girls. HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss TEALE (Lady Margaret Bae 
Oxford). For information as to Lectures, Scholarships, Boarding Array l 
ments, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, the Rev. Canon BELL, M.A. ~ 
the WARDEN, Miss LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) » OF to 


ee 
r\RURO HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 
A thoroughly good general education offered. Church te: aching, §; 
training for girls wishing to take up Domestic Economy. Preparations 1 
Scholarships at the Universities, and for Certificates of the National Frochel 
Union. A limited number of Bursaries and Studentships are ovale 
Boarders received. Terms moderate, Excellent climate for delicate or tole 
Indian children.—Full particulars from the HEAD- MISTRESS, - 
\ ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASRY. 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy sit 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty ainehes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head- Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 


the | Se hool. Telephone: S11 Liscard. 
ee 
HINDHEAD. 


Paration for 
Certificates 

















INGHOLT | SCHOOL, 


A 
‘The MICHAELMAS TERM will ] BEGIN on MONDAY, September 20th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 


Te lephon e:7 7 Grayshott. 
MIDDLESEX. 


]L{GHFLELD, HENDON, 
Principals—Miss METCAL FE and Miss WALLIS, 
_AUTUMN TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20yp, 


OME and COLONIAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Prin cipal : Rev. D. J. THOMAS, M. A. TRAINING COLLEGE for 

LOWER-FORM and KINDERGARTEN MISTRESSES. Highbury Hill, N, 

Residential and non-residential. Large Practising School.—For particulary 
apply to the Vice-Principel-in-charge, Miss KYLE, B.A. 


{ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX. —Bearding-Sohod! for Girls 

/) Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level 
good education. Special attention to development of ch: uracter. 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificats 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


W EXBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY— 


This School is strongly recommended to those who wish for a healthy 
Refined home. Good grounds. Position high, 
Principal—Miss E, DAWES, M.A, 

















training of mind and body. 
and one of the healthiest in England, 
D.Lit.Lond. ; Clas al Se holar, Girton. 


FDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Liwited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medixval and Modern Languages Tripos), 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). Honse- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. lérz, 

et” tuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


JOTHEN, ‘CA’ 

















CATERHAM V ALLEY, SU RREY.—The 

1, Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate 7 he hy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. E 
Modern lines ; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. 
Staff of Mistre 3. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate, 





" Residen 









JREPARATORY SCHOOL for GIRLS , ages ‘from 6 to 
14 years. Individual educational care, home ex omforts, resident trained 
nurse. ‘The house stands nearly 700 ft. above sea level, has licht and 7 


arden, a rospectus and references write PRINCIP! 
Susse x 


reoms, an “| large § 
“ Hookstead,”’ Crow borough, | 5 = : : - 
( UEENWO OD, SASTBOURNE- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
-ce).—First-rate Modern ter I 
i premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 2 eS... 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BE RNARD’ 3, SUR- 
BITON HILUL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and demoisclie 

BC BUSSEU: X. The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, 5 ! 
TICTORIA HIGH SCHOOL, LONDON DE IRRY - 

Principals: Miss MacKILLIP, Miss 8. 








Education for the Daughters of . 
Large Playing-delds 














MacKILLiP, Miss = 
MacKILLIP, B.A. Valuable University Scholarships, £300, £105, £235, £ 
£9, founded by Irish Society and Drapers’ Company, tenable at Girt 
Dublin University, annually gained by students. Hockey, tennis, good music. 
Healthy situation.—For terms (moderate) apply to HEAD MISTRESS. 


j 


TORTHLANDS, LONDON DERRY. —NORTHL he Ds 

SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIFERY, organised by the Principals of Vict 

High School, offers unique advantages for the Training of the : 
Gentlemen in House Management ; Diploma given by Department of 7 

Instruction ; other Subjects can be arran; red for.—Prospectus, SECRET AT RY 


\ESAME HOUSE for HOME-LIFE TRAINING anc 

for TRAINING of CHILDREN’S LADY NURSES and KINDER 

é ARTNERS, 43a Acacia Road, London, N.W. Principal, Miss EMI.) 

LAST. The Course of Training includes Practice in the Child-garc u 
Theory and History of Educ: me Nature Study, Gardening, and D 

Science. Sesame House Nurse srovides Special Training in tue Car 

Infants. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBE BR 2isr. 


‘ 


h 


RAMMAR 
SCHOOL, TOWER BRIDGE, 8.E. 
Head-Master—W. G. RUSHBROOKE, Esq., M.L. 
8ST. SAVIOUB’S AND ST. OLAVE’S GRAM) HAR tSCHOOL, 
NEW KENT ROAD, S'E, 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. ( FRODSHAM, B.A 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TU ESDAY, September 1ith, 1909. = 4, 

CHRISTMAS TERM COMME NC JES WEDNESDAY, September 15th, 1X 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for the Boys’ School may be awarded on 
the results of the Examination. 

Perms of application for admission to either Shoot may be ob 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Tower Bridge, 8.E 


gr. OLAVE'S “AND st. SAVIOUR’S 


tained from 
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EFECTS OF | SPEE ECH AND _ LIP-READING. 
Di tent and Day Pupils of good social eee i from 4 years of age, 
+ for Adults (Residence if desire 1). References to Specialists and 
> ulars, apply to Miss BULLOCK (Certificated Teacher), 
zmpstead, London, N.W. 





BOYS’ SCHOCLS AND COLLEGES. 
DINBURGH ACADEMY. 


. 
1 SESSION 1900-1910, 





ion - REGINALD CARTER, M. A., late Fellow and Lecturer, Lincoln 
a Colles Oxford. 
T FOR NEXT SESSION, which commences on Tuesday, 
‘“ ENROLME! ite, is now being m ade, an 4d it is particularly requested that 
_ + ri n be given of Boys who are to be enrolled. 
ENTRA? N¢ ‘~ EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS wil! take place on 
‘lay. 4ih October, before which date intimation should be given of Boys 
_ » to be enter 
» Prospectus v' 
. BE. Y 


[IACPHERSON, C.A., 














f the School may be pe on ne to the Academy, or 
Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David 


rding-Houses for Senior Boys and one for Junior 
»s of 7a an nd 18 ). The information papers regarding these 
ad on application. neal 


FPRADLEY COURT. “MITCHELDE AN, GLOS. 
bh FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOOL. 

jhoronch TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING, LAND 
AGENCIES, &. Ge meral School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE DE- 
VOTED to BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS, For Geutlemen’s Sons only. 

Each Pupil n Individual Problem. Ages 14 to 20. ¥ 

A staff c of five resi de :sters and several Instructors for a maximum of 
e pul Asmall * » Farm” worked entirely by the pupils, Work on 
; ns for wider 






















athe work, shoeing, riding, driving, 

i all farm jobs. Model Poultry 
rs, trussing and shaping, yheasant- 
gardening, &c. Good Enuginecr- 
» house lighted b y electric light, pumps 
"Full Farm Course in “Agric culture, Dairying, 






he Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.C.S, 


EEN EL IZABETH’S SCHOOL, C RANBROOK.— 

D ARMY CLASS (no fee), Cadet Corps, Rifle Range, Gymnasium, 
. Bn «bath, Carpenters’ Shop. Recognised by Army Council and by 
lical Bo ard, 








RECENT SUCCESSES. - : 
Woolwich Entrance (29th), Sandhurst Entrance, three London Matriculation, 





£15 in Nx »vember 
WILLIAM 8 
NEXT TERM BEGINS 17ru SEP TEMBER. 


res PARK 
d N 


ee EE, M.A., Head-Master. 


SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 
Public Sche 0] for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
elds; swimmin th, labor atories, &c. 
For Honour t, yspectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the He ad-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ee ee COLLEG E. 
Ad President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late ae Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
: Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 

New buildings, rac que ts and fives courts, swimming-bath, &e. Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers and Cle rgy. NEXT T ERM BEGINS SEPT. 22np. 


T= ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM.—Founded 1864. 
—SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
OSBORNE, It is well known for its beautiful buildings; 16 acres of grounds, 
ravel soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptional advantages for Small 
bos s.—Apply PRINC IPAL for Prospectus, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T. G, OSBORN, M.A 
EXAMIN ATION for ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIP will be held about 
= Jaly. 
or further = ulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


Kixes SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODE RATE COST. SEPARATE JUNIOR 
ane SE. XT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22yv.—D, E. NORTON, 
, Head-Master, 


yuan EL SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON.— 
4 Founded 1504, and liberally endowed. Recognised by Education 
Authorities as a fully- equippe “1 Secondary School, Exceptional advantages. 
Open situation on Common, near Clapham Junction.—lIllustrated Pros- 
pee free, from Rev, HEAD-MASTER, M.A., or the CLERK, 53 Palace 


Street, S.W 



























[exex GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN TUESDAY, 21st September, 1909, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. 


NT. COLUMBA’S COLLEG rE, RATHFARNHAM.— 
' Leading Irish School on definite Church lines with Public School 
sy ystem. Fees £70; reduced for Clergy. LBeautiful situation on slope of 
mountains nec ur Dublin, 500 ft. high. Warden: Rev. W. BLACKBURN, Two 
Entrance Scholarships for Sons of Irish Clergy, September Ist, Open 
oh holarships N November. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. fi ru niversity, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
pol, qu eparate hou: ses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
ud for Navy. Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HE RTS—bracing climate— 
7 4 aims at de evelopi ing health, intellect, and character. Thorongh systematic 
eCucation from 7 yrs, upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
ovserve, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected. 
toor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys. 


WING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
i awe LV > SCHOL ARSHTPS (£55-£10) on 
/ECEMBER Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining September 2st, as to others. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POL Ac 5, ENGINEERING, &c., with 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings, Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev, A, J, GALPIN, M.A, 





























NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
H.M.S, ‘WORCESTER.’ 


[AMES 


Established 1862. Incorporated 1993, 








Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral the Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B, 
M.C 


Cc 
Captain Superintendent —Commander D. Wi IL SON-BARKER, B.N.M., F.2.8.E., 
F.R, 
Head-Master—F, 8, ORME, Mt. A. (Emm, Coll., Camb.) 


The Ship is anchored in the The umes “olf Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 
intending to become OFF ICE RS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
over 3,000 Cadets have already passed out as doly qualitied iv that « pacity. 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is 
carried out, 

Moderate terms.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C, 


WW LTHAM COLLEG E, KENT. 
(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCIIOOL.) 

Public School Life and LEducation, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Lerge Playing-fields, Grunacions, 
Swimming-bath; Chemical i Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &e, 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; Ist Open Scholarships, 
Hertford and Merion Colleges; Ist place Naval C lerkships ; Adnussions to 
Sandhurst, Osborne, &c. NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 1l5ru. 

Apt ly Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


moETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 





A few young and backward boys received in the Head-Master 
private house, 


___ BL. AGER, M.A, Head-Master, 
( ()\AKHAM sc aT oy ‘Be shool offers a 3 a liberal E duca- 


tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have » studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


])" AL, KENT.—WINCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL.— 
; The Rev. E. H. W. LEACHMAN, B.A., PRCOPARES BOYS between 
the ages of 7 and 14 for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Very healthy 
Fi ald ’ Che mical Laboratory, Carpenters’ Shop. ‘Playground and Playing- 
ield adjoin. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL | 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 

The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 17th. 
¥ —_ copies of Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, 

ork. 

{ELIXSTOWE. — PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — Mr. 

C. D. PRIDDEN, M.A., Rosslyn House, prepares Boys for _y a 

Scholarship Examinations at any of the ‘Publi Schools, or for the yal 
Navy. Pro spectus on application, or from Mr, RR. J, BEEVOR, MA 
22 Craven Street, Trafalvar Snare, W.C. 


“PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M 

Pecgennties n for University, Army and Navy, vrofessional careers, 
NEXT TERM (¢ ‘OMMENC ES SEPTEMBER Isth 

Apply, HEAD-MASTE R, School House, Ipewich. 








(Oxon.) 











SH ERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne Schoc hool, 1 Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON Powys, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. ae Pee i. hp Menta : 

LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 

Public School. ofemte fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schoo | Ls - ar 
__Warden—Rev. POOLE i 
BeOMS CRONE SCHOOL, 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1?rs. 
“A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, T: AM WORTH. —Youths 


t Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Kiding, and Shooting taught. Open- air life for delicate boys. 


| RS Ra éeae * 

Rev. C. DENMAN RECEIVES TWO PUPILS. Has VACANCY for 
ONE September 23rd. Home life. Peak district. Bracing air. Has success- 
fully prepared for Universities and Public Schools, &e. ‘Hi ghest references, 
Terms inclusive, £70 per annuin.—Farley, near ¢ wnentle, Staffs, 








V ORAVIAN SC HOOLS, FU LNECK, near “LEE Ds.— 
J Established 17% Beautiful ~« * _he: ulthy situation. Bracing air. 
Inclusive Fees. BOYS’ ‘BC HOOL— Rev. yA TITTERING TON .— Physics - 
drill, gymnastics, cadet corps, cricket, et, hockey. Camb. Local Exam 

Boys prepared for the Universities, New Laboratories. ENT RANCE 
SCHO "ARSHIPS. GIRLS’ SCHOOL—Miss WAUGH.—New commodious 
buildings, gymnasium, extensive grounds, outdoor games. Preparatio n for 
Public Exams. Excellent health record, NEXT tSEM BEGINS SEPT, l5rn. 





FOR z 1 G N. 
YHALET CAUDE COTE, E, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 


/ LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violm, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dresemaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


SS EXPULSON and Miss MET HERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dresamaking. uly French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
t Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended,—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris, 

Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange for 
interviews with parents, 
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WITZERLAND.—Villa Praestana, Zollikon.—ZURICH. 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
ror a Lruirep Numper or YOUNG LADIES. 

Thorough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian-French, Italian), 
Literature, Music, Art, &c.—Individual training. High moral, intellec tual, 
artistic, and hygienic influence, Beautiful and bracing situation on sunny 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pine-Woods. 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &., &c, Highest references (English and others). 

For Prospectus and all iculars, address— 

THE LADY PRINCIPALS, 
Villa Praestana, Z: Nikon, Zarich, Switzerland, 


EAR PARIS—ENGLISH HOME SCHOOL where 

GIRLS ATTEND FRENCH PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL or LYCEE. 

First Professors for “Arts d’Agrément.”"—Prospectus of Miss SHAND, 

Chateau de Verson, Calvados. After October Ist, 19 Avenue Victor Hugo, 
Chatou, Seine-et-Oise, 


JH YSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEU PLIERS, 


VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars, 


JARIS, ETOILBE—FRENCH FAMILY would 
RECEIVE a few GUESTS, Family life, comfort, high references.— 
DEVOMEL, 4 Rue dau Dime. 


UGANO, ITALIAN SWITZERLAND — 

4 Intern ational Institute for Young Ladies. Delightful climate. Beauti- 

ful country. Excellent opportunity for learning languages, Italian, French, 

German, &c. Music and pictures, &c. References abroad and Prospéctuses 
will be gladly forwarded.— Fran BARIFFI-BERTSCHY. 


} [ ANOVER—Mr. PERCY REED, M Barrister-at- 
Taw, with Messrs. OLIVER, M.A., B.Sc. (Wrang Ry or), and GREEN, 
B.A. (Class. Hons.), &c., 33 B deker Street. Over 100 Successes for Army, 
Mil. Interpreters, Cons. Service, Stud. Interpreters, &c. Board with Principal 
(German-speaking family) or with German people. Holiday Courses, 
GERMAN LADY, with long teaching experience in 
England, will be glad to REC EIVE a few ENGL ISH GIRLS wishing to 
study German, Music, &e. Home comforts; liberal diet ; educational facilities, 
Best part of Berlin. Good references given and required,—-Terms on applica- 
tion to Fraulein DREVES, Motzstrasse 31/1 Berlin, W., or to R. CLARKE 
EDWARDS, F.R.1.B.A., M.J.S., 55 Buckland Crescent, South Hampstead. 


a SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. Yhen writing 

lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paic 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 PP.» 

red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 64. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


QCcHOOLS and TUTORS 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents 1 waaanand particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, Kc.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
_162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W._ Telephone : 1136 City. 


Py Tr. DUCATION. 

“j Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of ‘THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Poa (Cantab.) and Browye (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone : 1567 GERRARD. 


YCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
yupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 

DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS— 

The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the sclection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for al! Examinations 

at home or abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northum)crland Avenue, W.C. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars—-MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address: “‘ Triform, London.’’ Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


















































HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


ONDON, W.C. 
22 TORRINGTON SQUARE. PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Bed and breakfast, 3s. 6d.; pension per day, 6s. Special terms for longer 
riods. Central position, within five minutes of all Tube counections.—Miss 
FILLIAMS, _Proprietre <8. 
BAxy4aviz HOTEL, Ben NEVIs, 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, N.B. 








Grand impressive scenery. Most convenient Hotel on the famous “ Royal 
Route” to Inverness. Caledonian Canal Steamers two minutes distant. 
Salmon Fishing. Golf. Posting. Motor Inspection Pit. Petrol Stocked, 

Ey Pension Terms From 3 Guineas. 


s+ ae 
| ebb NEAR 
SWITZERLAND. § > . RLAKEY, 








5,400 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL, 
BEAUTIFUL HEALTH RESORT, 


APPLY FOR PAMPHLET OF— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 


prAngo DI BATTAG LIA (Volcanic Mud) ae at 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATUS, MATLOCK BATH. Ate "the 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathr me Paths, 


ns ACcosaie 


Lift from Bedroom floors, Ro>sident nurses and attendants y 
SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOuRs., 
R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 
14 14s—VIGO, OPORTO, LISBON. © ADIZ ¢ 
SEVILLE and GRANADA), MOKOCCO, PALMA, September 11a" 


39 September 29th. 
£18 18s, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, PATMOS, CRETE, Marm 
AJACCIO, and the RIVIERA; also — 
£16 16s. October 22nd.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, and GREECE, 
Full particulars from the SECRE Tv ARY, 5 E ndsleigh Gardens, Lond 









lon, X.Y, 

es IN VINTAGE SE ASON- Miss BISHOP es 
TAKING a small Social PARTY, September 29th, to » Rox ce, Nar) “ 
rence, Venice, &e. Short sea Mont (oe 


Sorrento, ——— 
and St. Gothard routes. Inclus ive fees. References ey 
from Miss BISHOP, 2 St. George’s Road, Kilburn, Lon 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
|] RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others) 


Money may be profitably invested in British C 
mortgage of ci ty property, with 8 % interest, and at least 
rezl estate, where judicious investment will return from 1 
full particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & M AC NAG] 7 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. ker 
Reference: Rev. Huzh Hooper, St. John’s ‘Ree 


\ TORKERS AND WORK.—C ENTRAL BUREAU 

















FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF Wé MEN, 9 South 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years, Tel.: 4858 Central 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on Ti ING 3 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of cmplsyment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. ei: 


Hew TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 





BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
“LL,” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.c. 
mir PBWRITISR @ WAN £ BSD. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. gy 000 words. No manifoldin: 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 15 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The Pe ople’s s Refresh init 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, ma 
72 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for 4% LOAS 
STOCK. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Ch: ambers, Westminster. 





( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us : 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most —— = ers by 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Des , Princes 

Ipswich. Established ISB. Ban kers : Capital and ¢ ot es 











(>*2 ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actul 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 





rP\LRED, Swollen, Aching FEET and Painful BUNIONS 


le 


instantly relieved by the wonderfal Foot Tonic ‘‘ PEDESTRINE 
not only imparts the a boon of easy, comfortable feet, but its pr 
tective influence wards off ail the ordinary foot troubles. 8 
convince, 1/3 & 26 post free. MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinch 


YPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS wee fer 

{, Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lane: nah ire, 

erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering fr } 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming “a! 1 Gardenmz 

Billiards, Lawn ennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, L ive ri ‘ool. 











] EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHAS! 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REV ERSION ARY IN TEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £ 00, 000. af 
NOCKROACHES cleared with BLAT'TIS. Supplied by 
/ order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guarantend by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who in troyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 15 
2 by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 



















—Tins 1 3, 46. HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Ril., Sheffield 

N USIC AT ONCE—Onr Music by Mail Depa: ‘tmnent ent 
» ensures promptnesr, correctness, and economy. Im nse rck. 
We pay postage. Any pubhcation, British or Foreign, most y return - 
MURDOCH, MURDOCH and co. Hatton House, Hatton , Londoa, 


E.C. ; and at Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Sout 
A HOUSE WITH A @ YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Ylustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


~ A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “ Alienburys ” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food whe lizht 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedinzly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for anneal use, especially a5 § 
light supper repast. 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sont for 3 penny stamps 





FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE PROPRIETLESS, 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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eLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrows—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY i The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 

PaEsivENT- The BISHOP of LONDON, Vick-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
rawan—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Dervry-CuarmMan—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 

as W. N. NEALE, Esq. ActTUARY any Manacer—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


3pCRETARY— 
mre Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,351,137. Annual Income, £471,097. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of ihe Premiums charged, t 7U 

GE BONUSES. are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE, b he BONUSES 

LW AND SPECIAL Application is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 

ME CIES New Policies, with Valuable Options. 

PO HOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES, Very Low Premium—about one-half the ueual 

1. rate—during first ten years, 

2, PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 

: before pension age, Option to commute for Cash, 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily effected by 
direct communication with the Office. 2and 38 ‘Tar Sancrvary, Westminster, 8.W. 


T R U E A. T. Crown 8vo, 
Quiller-Couch, 6/- 


“Tilda ought to live.” 
—DAILY GRAPHIC. 


Bristol: ARROWSMITH. 








LOW PREMIUMS. 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


London: Simpxin, MArsHALL, 


TILDA. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

licht Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually scold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 








SCHWEITZER’S 
Cocoatina 


THE PERFECT COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 


Per Dozen, 
Bots, 4-Bots. 





Provinces, gives us additional con- p 
fidence in submitting it to those SCHWEITZER’S 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage P e p t Oo n 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, COCOA 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


oonommae will digest anything 
JAMES SMITH AND CO. cod ie perectiy delicous 
n is. 6d, Tins only, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 








“K”" BOOTS SCHWEITZER’S 
British built for reliability. Diabetes 
CHOCOLATE, 


For nearest Agent write 
“KE” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 


for Persons suffering from DIABETES. 





TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
} By Miss THackrray. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (hy permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on rec eipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, cen House, 

axhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 


In Cartons at is. each, 
Of all Chemists, £c, 





H. SCHWEITZER and CO., Lrn., 
143 York Road, London, N. 






Mptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 


BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. a 
—— ee AUTHORS! 


NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, and 
ARTICLES 
Placed with over 120 Publishers and Editors at 
HIGHEST PRICES. 


CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 
115 Strand, W.C. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established Iss), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


May be had by order throwgh any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





fanufacturersa, &c., on application, 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 


YOU SHOULD GO TO 


HOPE BROTHERS 


FOR 


BOYS’ COMPLETE 
SCHOOL OUTFITS 


You will get the very best quality, and you cam 
obtain everything that is required, from a suit of 
clothes to a football. And although the prices 
may seem low, the assurance is given that every- 
thing is of really reliable quality, 

The prices quoted below are for an average 
size boy of 12 years of age, each larger sise 


rising slightly im price, and smaller sizes less 
accordingly. 


Eton Jacket and Vest ... 16/6 21/6 25/6 
Cambridge Jacket &Vest 17/6 21/6 26/6 
Trousers ... ove ove - 7 9/6 11/9 
Suffolk Suite ... a. » 13/0 17/6 22/6 
Rugby Suits ... ooo - 166 196 24/6 
Trousers Suits ee ~~ 18/9 23,9 28/9 
Chesterfield Overcoats: 

Fancy Tweeds and Grey 
Cheviots on ese - 16/6 21/6 26/6 
Covert Coats ... on oo» oo 7/3 23/6 
Waterproofs, Chester- 

fields,Greyor Fawn .. ww » 18/0 
Blue Serge Football 


Knickers om an oo @ le 3/9 
Football Jerseys, plain 

colours .@ach .,.. vt 2/0 
Do.,VerticalStripeseach 1/11 2/6 3/6 
Football Hose... perpair 1/0 1/6 2/ 


Football Knickers, Navy 
Biue Serge or White 
Swansdown ..perpair 1/4 110 2/1 


HOSIERY, TIES, BOOTS, SHIRTS, COLLARG, 
HATS, BAGS, TRUNKS, &c., &c., at prices 
to suit all purchasers who require good 
value. 
Iustrated Price Lists free on application, 
All orders and enquiries received by post, 
telegram, or telephone receive prompt and 


careful attention, and any articles not approved 
of are willingly exchanged or the money returned, 


Telephone: 


Telegrams 
7300 Central, 


“ Centiped, London,” 


HOPE BROTHERS 


Central Establishment and Letter Order Dept,: 


44 & 46 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 
ALSO FOR BOYS AT 


84 to 88 Regent Street, London, W. 

129 to 133 Kensington High St., London, W, 

Manchester—Market St. (Corner of High St.) 

Liverpool—99 and 101 Lord Street. 

Leeds—78 and 80 Briggate. 

Glasgow—84 to 90 Buchanan Street, 

Bristol—19 and 20 Wine Street. 

Norwich—1i2 The Walk, Market Place, 

a $$$ ___—_—_____ 

THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Inoorporated 1890, 


Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £ ™ 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,40,00 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are cranted 
A 


on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australa 

States, aad Dominion of New Zeabeand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collect . 
DEPOSITS are received for fized pericds, on 





vrices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 


terms which may be ascertained qn ap) Lcation, 
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“Prevention is Better 
than Cure.’ zo7os. 





The Discovery of an infallible Remedy | 


Against Sea-Sickness, Train- 
Sickness, &c. 





The majority of people who take a sea journey suffer, or at 
least are in fear of suffering, from sea-sickness. How many are 
there likewise who dread a train journey, or who cannot enjoy a 
motor ride without an unpleasant feeling of nausea ? 


If you ask why they suffer they will probably say it is “ because 
of the unaccustomed motion, or the tarry smell, or the throbbing of 
the engines.” There are many reasons given for sickness so caused, 
and there are also many remedies, but it has remained for the pro- 
prietors of Zotos to discover a wholesome one to meet the case. 
Perbaps the greatest boon that has been conferred on the 
travelling public during recent years is the discovery of this 
perfectly harmless yet certain cure for sea-sickness, train- 





sickness, &c. } 
When the advent of Zotos was first announced there were 
naturally many sceptics as to its efficacy, but the long list of 
absolutely genuine and unprejudiced testimonials which the Zotos 
Company has received is a sufficient guarantee that Zotos is in 
every respect a perfect remedy, and one that travellers can rely on 
with real confidence. Zotos is a capsule remedy prepared from 
the prescription of a leading West End physician. These 
capsules are made of gelatine, readily soluble, casily swallowed 
whole, and quite tasteless. They are packed ina neat and handy 
box, which can be carried in the waistcoat-pocket or purse. Each 
box contains twelve capsules—i.e., twelve doses. 


Zotos stimulates the appetite and promotes a healthy enjoy: | 
ment of the journey. The Zotos booklet, analytical report, 
and testimonials will be sent free on request to any one writing to 
ZOTOS, Ltd., 32 Theobalds Road, London, W.C. 


MPAN : 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, | 


Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 
JACKMAN & CO. 


Established 1790), 
The Oldest-Established SADDLERsS,! 











reject wet 


| comfortable to wear in fine 


BURBERRYS 


are well known in every field of Sport and Travel, 


though they have not before appealed direcily to and 


the 


‘ittérateur, scholars and politicians should we igh can 
fully those advantages to Health and Comfort Which 
distinguish the scientific form of clothing jnyent ed r 


Burberrys, and have proved incomparable  thyo; igh, 
the habitable globe. Everybody—whatever his Vocatig 
—sometimes stands in need of a 
WEATHERPROOF, 
the obsolete forms of which—so injurious to health an} 
so disappointing in service—have long ceased to « itis 
the expectations of modern enlightenment. What 
wanted, and what Burberry supplies, is an agent wh 
guards against rain-storms, however severe and proton 
and without artifice maintains a healthful temperature « at 
all seasons of the year. ‘This is provided in the 
URBITOR, 
a Burberry, light in weight, attractive in Appearance 
pe ‘rmanently weatherproof, and always comfortable to wea 
because it is 
NATURALLY VENTILATING, 
That is to say, that though rain fall, 
by Burberrys, exhibits an elemental antipathy to a 
moisture, much resembling that of birds’ feathers, which 
while remaining permeable by air. Thus the 
Urbitor is an efficient weatherproof, and yet more than q 
| weatherproof; it is an 
OVERCOAT, 


the U rbitor, proofed 


weather, looking well with 
every description of hat, and harmonising with every 
place, time, or purpose. 


**Burberry-proof Kit,” XVIII. 
request, together with agencies 
United Kingdom and France. 


BURBERRYS jo ova mmnenenees, Pam 
| BUENOS AYRES, NEW vou, & BASINGSTOKE 


Edition, posted with Patterns, on 
(by appointment) throughout 


TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 














y= maenaaaaae and HARNESS MAKERS | Price 6!}d. per 1 oz. Packet 
n on n. (Tex. 11468 CenTrat.]} 1s. 1d. m 2 - Tin 
138 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 20.20. ~~» On - 
The NINETEENTH CENTURY. NEW CHURCH MUSIC. ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
Morning, Communion, and Evening Service in C BELFAST. 


AND AFTER. Te Deum in C 





9 - 
C. V. Stanford 2s. Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


° ee ” ” Ww 3 doz. | Hemstitched 
Benedictus in C ae 4d. Children’s 13 doz, | I a 

SEPTEMBER. Jubilate Deo in @ » oo» 3a | CAMBRIC Ladies’ 26 | Ladies 294s 

| Communion Service in C 9d. 36 i ’ 

Somr M:sconc CEYTIONS ano UT THE U NREST tw INDTA, j ficatand N Dimitti Cc ” ” 1d The leah C ambrics of Messrs. 

Ry J. & arrock (late Principal, ee an aa Dimittioin Dei in F M: ajor POCKET. Rontnson & Creaver have 
5.P.G. ¢ Trichin p a . Stanford 44. world-wide fame. Fi 

Alfred Moné » a. 





.AND, THE PEOPLE AND THE GENERAL ELECTION, 
By J. Ellis Barker 

His PanocuiaL Masesty. By P. D. Kenny (‘‘ Pat’’). 
Marnimony AND THE Man OF Letrers. By Sidney 


ee ree 


— Moonlight (S.A.) Richara H. 
Ovr “ Lest” Navat Surremacr. By Archilald 8. —— ig po a3 tshand a. Wi 
Ta Wis rw Ry Harold F. Wyatt E wo 
4 iS ¢ AR. ty Harok . yatt. ' Bo! 

L'Anr Frayxcais Coxtemponais, By André Ho! Ho! Sing as we ex 

—s tarewell (S.A.) 

Tez Boox or Lisyore. By the Hon. Mrs. Alfred } Sy W =: o3-) " = 

Lyticiton. ; e ait (S.A. » 
Vinrtes or tux Loxpoxrr. By W. Pett Ridge. | a Ba cate 
Desuser: 11s Scirxcz axp xis Music. By Miss | CLASS-SINGING 


A. E. Koetor 


Tre Groxee: Juxton Rervnuc. By Mrs. Barran. { Wattrr Parratt. 
Tue Srery or Hatves's Comer. By E. Vi nannt | V. Sranrorp. 
Heward, F.2.AS | Peuny per Copy extra. 


Le Im Inpra: 
(As gent to the 


Tuer Errects oy Barrisy Rx 
(1) By Eliot G. Colvin, C51 
Governor-General iu Rajpu 

(2) By Sic Edsound C. Cox, I rt. 
nspector - General of Police, 


Send for Cor 








(Dep uty-4 — 
Baal may 


London: Srorriswoope & Co., Lrp., 


| London, W.C. 


5 New Street Square, 


wanrsouas 
FOR TWO OB THREE 


(oA) Hogers 28, 1 COLLARS, CUFFS, 


E aunt ind Rogers 2d. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
Edited by Sir Cuaries V. 
Vith Preface by Cearies 
Price is. net. 


ST “AINER & BELL (Ltd.), 28 Berners St., London, W. 
plete Catalogues. 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to JoHN BAKeEr. 
dies at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to Jonn Baxer, of 1 Wellington Street. 
Letters should be addressed to Tne Puntisuga, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Sires 


SAMPLES & PRICE 
EQUAL VOICES. — 
Staff. Sol-fa, 
Net. Ner. 
Ww althow 2d, ld, 


¢ OL L ARS, Gentle: men’s 4-fold, from 411 
IRISH ad = Cuffs for Gentlemen from ¢ 
MATCHLESS 
SHIRTS with 
4-fold Frontsé 
14. Cuffs & Bodies 
= 2d. 1d. to cme er of rie I ng 
” 2d. 1d, SAMPLES & PRICE 
Lists Post FREE. & SHIRTS. jee 
aa (to measure, 2 - exit 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with gor 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the 4-doz. 








d 


Sranrorp and Sir 


Postage One ei 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of thes 
Goods should be sent to 


40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 








Money Orders to be mac le payable 
Business 












In 


4 








on 
ut 
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THREE PLAYS BY 


GRANVILLE BARKER 


“THE MARRYING OF ANN LEETE” 
“THE VOYSEY INHERITANCE” 
“WASTE” 


In One Vol., bs. net. Singly, 2s. net, cloth; 1s. 6d. net, paper. 


*,* Special Edition on Hand-made Paper, 50 copies 
only, in 8 vols., ccctinamastnel Parchment, £1 1s. net. 


“ “aes be in every naval! library.”—SPECTATOR. 


Sailing SHIPS = the Story of their Development 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By kK. 
KEBLE CHATTE RTON. With a Colour Frontis- 
pie e, over 130 Illustrations and Plans, in Designed 
Cover, cloth gilt, 16s. net. 

«A work full of fascination and abounding with accurate 
information.” —Field. 

“The illustrations are veritable works of art. Furthermore, 
they are absolutely correct in every detail.”—Maritime Review. 


“ THE POCKET-BOOK SERIES” 


1. aanie Poems: a New Anthology of Poems 
and Ballade. 


2. Selections from Dickens. 
leather, 2s, 6d. net, &e. 


Feap. 8vo, about 240 pp., cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; 
[ Shortly. 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Pocket Edition, one 
Sonnet to each page. Beautifully printed in Antique Style. 
Designed cloth, 1s, net; leather in various styles and prices, 

[ Shortly. 


Prospectuses and Catalegue on application ta 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD., 


3 Adam Street, Adeiphi, W.C. 


Price 1s. SEPTEMBER ISSUE. Now Ready. 


Financial Review ot Reviews 
THE REAL (anes Guinn: 0 Peon for the Issue 


of Ten-Shilling: Notes. 
By the Right Hon. LORD DESBOROUGH. 


THE FIRST WHALF-YEAR OF RAILWAY CO- 
OPERATION. By W. R. LAWSON. 

THE TREND OF INDIAN INVESTMENT AND 
FINANCE. By Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K.C.I1.E. 

A COLONIAi. VIEW OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF CAPT 


By Professor 


2 WATE R LOO PL: AC E, 


. D. BEAFORD, M.A., LL.B, 


Publisher : _—a S.W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Stric 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


tly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and gw ne the moral and 
physical condition of the pecpie by bringing about the 
edoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 

£ s. d.| 2 s. a. 
.. 25 O O| Members ose oe ow 1010 0 
. : ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Fon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
Members . «» 1 1 ©] and Journal ... oF e 
The Subseripti nol adies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, Secretary. 
Offices: 


72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 





R% COOKS W ANTED. 25s. each offered—Borrow’s Wild 
ales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer’s Henry VIII. 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot's Scenes Clerical Life, lst edit., 
é vols, , 1838; Freer’s Last Dee: ade, 2 v« ls., 1863 ; Gardiner’s History of Ex gland, 
* vols,, 1863 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
» Yols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1860 ; Meredith's Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1°71; Moore's Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Edinburzh, i879; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
Reme cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
m a, 3 vols., 1871; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; Churchill’s Poems, 
B 44. 100,060 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants.— 
AKERS GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 


b 





Macmillan  & | Co. s List. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Open Country: a Comedy with a Sting. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Tuesday. 
The story of a friendship between a man and a young, inexperienced, but 
chase ning wirl, told mainly in the man's brilliantly writte n letters. 


ofa — 


THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL, 
A Certain Rich Man, 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, Author of 
Matter with Kansas?" Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER,—“ Tt 
passionate love, adventure, pathos—every page is woven with threa 
nature,” 


“What's the 
vulsates with humo mr, interest, 
of ie uD m4 


_— —_—- 


“BARBARA'S” NEW STORY. 
Poppea of the Post Office. 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, Author of 
a Commuter’s Wife,” &c. Crown 8yo, 6. 


“The Garden of 


The French Revolution. 
A Short History. By R. M. JOILNSTON, M.A. Cantab. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


New and Revised Edition, with Appendix. 
An Introduction to the Articles 
of the Church of England. 


By G. F. MACLEAR, D.D,,and WATKIN W. WILLIAMS, M.A, 
With Mapas, Crown Svo, 10s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., 


The Times Book Club, 
376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Telephone : 


London, 


Gerrard, Te legrains: “ Unieme, London,” 


5392 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


All the best Books, English and Forcign, in 
every Department of Literature. 


BIBLES. PRAYER-BOOKS, BIOKS OF DEVOTION. 


Bookbinding of every description undertaken. 


The Restoration of Old Books and Bindings skilfully 
earried out. 


A Catalogue of Books in Beautiful Bindings, 
suitable for Presentation, has been prepared 
and is now ready. Copies post-free on request, 


Purchases to the value of £1 carriage free to 
any railway station in the United Kingdom. 


The Largest Book Shop in the World. 


Booksellers 





HATCHARDS, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, wW. 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL. AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
UTIONS in INDIA, the COLONLES, AMERICA, aud ABROAD. 

mber yx vat fr 2, 

& ARRANGED, 

und ABC, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen na 
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A BRILLIANT RECORD 


The most popular list of Summer Novels is that of 
MILLS & BOON, which includes those brilliant successes, 
‘THE VEIL,” “MARY UP AT GAFFRIES,” “ CAR- 
DILLAC,” “THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN 
JACK,” and Winifred Graham's striking novel, “ MARY,” 
which is the most eagerly discussed novel of 1909. 

















MILLS & BOON have just issued one of the jolliest 
novels published for many a day in J. Storer Clouston’s 
“THE PRODIGAL FATHER.” They will also issue 
immediately the Authentic Novel of the Play, “ARSENE 
LUPIN,” written by Edgar Jepson and Maurice Leblanc. 
Make a point of reading this exciting story and of seeing 
the play. The Authentic Novel of the Play has a Portrait 
on the cover of Mr. Gerald Du Maurier as “ Arstne 


Lupin.” 








Crown Svo, 6s. each. 


- THE PRODIGAL FATHER 
- MARY 


J. Storer Clouston 
Winifred Graham 
Allan Fea - - - MY LADY WENTWORTH 


Edgar Jepson and ) arsine LUPIN 


Maurice Leblane 5 
Oliver Onions - DRAW IN YOUR STOOL 


E.S. Stevens = - THE VEIL 

Robert Barr « = CARDILLAC 

Max Pemberton - THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN 
JACK 

S. C. Nethersole MARY UP AT GAFFRIES 

Lloyd Osbourne HARM’S WAY 


ORPHEUS IN MAYFAIR 

THE KINGDOM OF EARTH 

MR. BURNSIDE’S RESPONSIBILITY 
André Castaigne THE BILL-TOPPERS 

Gerald Maxwell THE LAST LORD AVANLEY 


MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Whitcomb St., London, W.C. 


THE GCORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER. Price One Shilling. 


Contents. 

The Paladin. Chaps. 24-26. By Hornacs ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
Tiger Shooting in Central India. By Colonel ALGERNON 

Dvunranp, CB. 
The Strange Patient. By PrercevarL Gispon. 
Architecture in English History.—II. By Kunwneta Bex. 
Winchester College in the ‘’Seventies.’ By J. E. VINCENT. 
English Village Names. By Marcus DIMSDALE. 
Elementary Diplomacy. By Sir J. Gzoraz Scort, K.C.LE. 
Clipping the Currency. By Bernarp Capes, 
The Osbornes. Chap. 3, By E. F. Benson, 


Maurice Baring - 
Anthony Partridge - 
Thomas Cobb - - 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8, W. 


The Autotype Fine Art Co., Ltd., 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN MONOCHROME OF FAMOUS WORKS 
OF ART BY THE AUTOTYPE PERMANENT PROCESS. 

Amongst numerous Publications may be mentioned :— 

SELECTIONS from the National Gallery (London), the Wallace 
Collection, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery (Liverpool). 

ee BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collection, Windsor 
astle. 





SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from various Collections. 
ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 
DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 
PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application, 

Full particulars of all the Sere Publications are given in THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. Now ready, Entaneep Epition, 
with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and Tint-Blocks of Notable Auto- 
types. For convenience of refereuce the Publications are arranged Alpha- 
betically under Artists’ Names. Post-free, Onz SHILLING. 


A Visit oF Inspection 1s INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CO., Ltd., 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon maiters of business should Not be addressed to the Ep1ror, but 
to the PubLisuxgr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 








a 
No. 525. September. 2s. 6d, 
ROMAN IMPERIALISM. By GRANVELLE 


SPIRITUAL FORCES IN INDIA. 
By the Rev. N. MACNICOL 


FALLACIES OF THE DOCTRINE OF COMPULSORY 
SERVICE. By MASTER MARINER 

EMPIRES AND RACES. 
By Dr. NEWTON H. MARSHALL 


CHRISTIANITY AND SUBJECTIVE SCIENCE. 
By EMMA MARIE CAILLARD 


THE REPULSE OF THE SARACENS FROM EUROPE, 
By E. A. FOORD 


THE WRITINGS OF M. ANDRE GIDE. 
By EDMUND GossE 


THE LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF POVERTY. 
By Mrs. BOSANQUET 


BECHE DE MER ENGLISH. By JACK LONDON 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 

IN AN ANCIENT HOUSE. 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


By MUSEuS 





London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 





Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, thus referred to 
“A New Way of Life” :— 

“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spectator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which tt 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent litle book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price is. net. 








London. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., 
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FOUR NOVELS OF UNUSUAL MERIT 


THE MARQUIS CATILINI 


By ROWLAND STRONG. 
‘legraph says:— This is a very remarkable novel. Brilliantly 
tten, intensely vivid, it is that extremely rare combination of a tale of action 
wie perfect picture of real life and real human beings, 


THE MARQUIS CATILINI 


By ROWLAND STRONG. 
The Daily Telegraph continues :—‘‘One may, indeed, safely say that one 
seldom meets with so much originality of outlook and treatment in an English 


“THE MARQUIS CATILINI 


By ROWLAND STRONG. 

The Daily Telegraph concludes :—‘‘ We do not remember anything similar 
quite so good in English fiction. Wit sparkles on every page, not forced or 
irrelevant, but bubbling up from the vitality of the characters. ‘The Marquis 
Catilini’ 1s something new in novels, If freshness and genuine observation 
edunt it will have a real success. 


‘THE MASTER SCHEMER 


By Mrs. VERE CAMPBELL. 
The Morning Post says :—‘ A genuinely interesting book, and written evidently 
with conscientious care and often with real inspiration.” 


THE MASTER SCHEMER 


By Mrs. VERE CAMPBELL. 
The Globe says :—‘‘ Mrs, Campbell’s story will hold her readers enthralled by 
its mysteriousuess.” 


THE MASTER SCHEMER 


By Mrs. VERE CAMPBELL. 
Madame says :—“‘ This is a notable novel,” 


THE MASTER SCHEMER 


By Mrs. VERE CAMPBELL. 
The Guardian says :— Plots and intrigues abound in Mrs, Vere Campbell's 
exciting narrative.” 





The Daily Te 








By COLIN COLLINS. 
The Spectator says :—“‘ An exciting melodrama in which the reader will forget 
the incredibility of the means by which the ‘Human Mole’ attains his ends 
for the sake of the lively adventures taat are described.” 


THE HUMAN MOLE 
By COLIN COLLINS. 


The Bystander says :—‘‘ A perusal of the book will insure you some hours of 
exciting reading. There is a thrill in every line.” 


By COLIN COLLINS. 

The Pali Mall Gazette says :-—*‘ Quite a new idea. Distinctly engrossing and 
most skilfully desiened to pin the reader's interest to it for hours at a time. 
We warn any seaside sojourner who picks up this book that he will not enjoy 
the sea or the scenery until he has finished it.” 


THE HUMAN MOLE 
By COLIN COLLINS. 


The Morning Leader says :—*‘‘ The Human Mole’ is that rare thing in a novel 
which may be described as both sensational and original.” 


By FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON. 
The Daily Trlegraph says :— The story is full of exciting incident. Readers 
who like the clash of arms and wild adventurous doings will find much entertain- 


ment in the story. 
By FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON. 
The World says :— A novel carefully thought out and pieced together with 
originality and spirit,’’ 


THE WANTON 
By FRANCES FORBES-ROBSERTSON. 


The Graphic says:—‘‘A romance well thought out, well worked out, and 
distiuctly in advauce of the best of her former stories.” 


By FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON. 
The Daily Mirror says :—‘* The book is packed full of fine adventures told in an 
original and moving manner.” 


THE WANTON 


By FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON, 
of which “M.A.P.” in the issue of July 17th, in the “Book of the Week” 
iat said : 




























aid: 
oF ve oil the reading of the book; complica- 
tion l » of Osteric and Beltis keeps growing in 
spite of ument, But as I have said above, clever and 
weil co and its development, Miss Forbes-Robertson’s 
clear, ¥. learned comprehen n of the characters and 
— “la nd ellence of the handling of 
her raat » passed over by lovers of 


* 


Gither Recent Novels of Merit are— 

THE SPITFIRE By Edward Peple 
MOON OF VALLEYS By David Whitelaw 
RE-BIRTH By Rathmell Wilson 
ADVENTURES OF SUSAN By Cyrus Brady 
HENRY GF NAVARRE By May Wynne 
THE MAN IN THE CORNER By Baroness Orezy 
At all Librarias and Book seiters’, Six Shillings each. 


Guanes 


London: GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, 





A SELECTED LIST OF 
PITMAN’S NEW AND 
FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LETTERS OF 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Collected and Edited by ROGER INGPEN. 


Containing about 480 Letters. Nearly 40 of the Letters are now 
printed for the first time, and some 50 others contain matter not 
hitherto published. The Editor has supplied a series of bio- 
graphical notes on Shelley’s correspondents, and has had an 
opportunity of printing some particulars for the first time regard- 
ing Shelley’s lesser-known correspondents. The Letters are printed 
in chronological form and annotated, and the volumes are furnished 
with a full Index. 
In Two Vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 1,094 pp., with 42 
Iilustrations, comprising a Collection of Portraits of Shelley and 
his Friends, and Views of the Places associated with him, Facsimiles 
of his MSS., &c., 25s. net. Hand-made Paper Edition, half- 
leather, 42s. net. 


IN WIND AND WILD. 
By ERIC PARKER. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, silk 
register, 6s. net. 





THE ALL RED SERIES. 
THE DOMINION OF NEW 
ZEALAND. 


By Sir ARTHUR P. DOUGLAS, Bart. (formerly Under-Secretary 
for Defence, N.Z.) In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Maps and 
Illustrations, 7s. Gd. net. 

(Uniform with “ The Commonwealth of Australia,” by the Hon, 
B. R. Wise.) 








COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES SERIES. 


SPAIN OF THE SPANISH. 
By Mrs. VILLIERS-WARDELL. In imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top, with 32 Full-page Plate Illustrations, 6s. net. 
(Uniform with “ Italy of the Italians” and “ France of the French.”) 


MAKERS OF NATIONAL HISTORY SERIES. 
Edited by W. H. HUTTON, B.D. 


FRANCIS ATTERBURY. 


By H. C. BEECHING, M.A., D.Litt. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 


GENERAL WOLFE. 
By EDWARD SALMON. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Frontis- 
pie e and Map, 3s. 6d. net. 
Write for Complete List of Books in this Series. 
A NEW AND ABSORBING LOVE STORY. 
THe GLORY or tHe CONQUERED: 


The Story of a Great Love. 
By SUSAN GLASPELL. 6s. 


LIGHTER STUDIES OF A 
COUNTRY RECTOR. 


By the Rev. JOHN VAUGHAN, M.A., Canon of Winchester In 
crown Svo, cloth gilt, gilt top, silk register, 5s. net. 

SEPT. 16. = enanh cae a ae 7" 

ROODSCREENS & ROODLOFTS. 

By F. BLIGH BOND, F.R.1.B.A., and DOM BEDE CAMM, 

0.S.B. In Two Vols. demy 4to, cloth gilt, gilt top, with nearly 

90 Full-page Collotype Plates, and upwards of 300 other 


Illustrations, 32s. net 


THE 


SEPT. 15. 


LAY SERMONS FROM 
* SPECTATOR.” 


With an Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
ter, Ss. net 


By M. C. E. 
In crown S8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, silk regi 


Write to tha Publishars for Prospectuses of any of tha 

shove Bccks which interest you; also ccpy of their 

COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN LIST when ready. 
LTD., 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS., 
1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. METHUEN will publish on September 9th four new novels, (1) THE oe ae DAUGHTE 
by Arcnipatp Marsnatt; (2) HAPPINESS, by Mavp Srerney Rawson; (3) LOVE AND THE wis 
MEN, by Percy Wuirr; and (4) GIANNELLA, by Mrs. Huen Fraser. Each crown 8vo, 6s. 


_ They have just published a delightful story full of comedy by G. A. Brrmivenam, Author of “Spanish Gola” 
It is entitled THE SEARCH PARTY. Crown 8vo, 6s. Kindly order at your Library or Bookselle’ 
Also ask for the cheap edition of SALTHAVEN, by W. W. Jacozs. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. , 


Messrs. Methuen have just commenced the publication of the new edition of the Works of Oscar Wilde jy 
12 volumes, feap. 8vo, 5s. net each. The first volume is LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME, AND 
OTHER STORIES. The second is THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. . 


Kindly note that Messrs. METHUEN will publish on September 9th the following books:—(1) MICHEL. 
ANGELO, by Geratp S. Daviss, with 126 Plates, wide royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net; (2) NAPOLEON’s 
BROTHERS, by A. H. Arreriper, with 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net; (3) THE AUSTRIAN 
COURT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, by the Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumezoxp, Bar 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., with 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. J : 





The Vicarage, Aldeburgh-on-Sea, Suffolk. 

“The Rev. 8S. W. Goutpsmrtu, the Vicar of Aldeburgh, writes to say how much he has enjoyed readin 
Mr. Patterson's WATCHERS BY THE SHORE. Mr. Goldsmith has known the neighbourhood for on 
thirty years, and he regards this fascinating story as a true delineation of the life and character of those who dwell 
on the east coast of Suffolk. The reader of this book, familiar or not with the actual life of those whose characters 
are here pourtrayed in so masterly a manner by the writer, is soon made to feel thoroughly at home with those whom 
Crabbe, the Suffolk poet, described as a ‘ wild amphibious race.’ It is a book with a purpose, fiction of the first order 
by an accomplished student of human nature, who tells a stirring human tale brimful of scenes and situations wherein 
are revealed the deeper feelings of the human heart, its passions, sufferings, anxieties, sympathies, and pathos, based 
upon the words, ‘ whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.’” ° 

A WANDERER IN PARIS, by E. V. Lvcas, crown 8vo, 6s., is now ready. This book contains 16 
Coloured Ilustrations by W. Dex?er, and 32 other Illustrations. It is uniform with Mr. Lucas’s A WANDERER 
IN HOLLAND and A WANDERER IN LONDON. 


Two volumes of the highest interest to the general reader who loves biographical history and Court chronicles are 
A ROSE OF SAVOY, by H. Noet Wit11ams, with many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net; and THE 
COURT OF LOUIS Xu, by Mrs. K. A. Parmorg, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





GENERAL LITERATURE MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE: a Short 


History of Mental Healing. By FRANK PODMORE. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. By C. F.G. Masrer- higew ° 
MAN, M.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. ; [Second Edition. | THE YOUNG NATURALIST. By W. Percivan Wesrett. 
A book of enthralling interest and indispensable to the student of the new Crown 8vo, 6s. " 
social aud ix trial conditions, . - a ‘ . ’ 
ro ‘ ‘ eke oe oe ee illite tities — The cheapest book on British Natural History ever published. It runs t 
a He has ouraye a & great task, and succeeded well. Po Daily Chronicle, | [ Net ** | 476 pages, and contains 248 Illustrations. It should be t to every iva i 
It isa brilliant, glowing work, the interest of which is unfailing.”"—Daily | , irl in the kingdom. ” 7 
girl in the kingdom, 


RUBENS. $y Epwarp Ditton. With 484 Plates, 
wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. Classics of Art. | 
This isa _ cl fine book, and wonderfully cheap. [ fy FICTION 


“ Rubens the magnificent is here treated magnificently.”—Daily Chronicle. 
TOWN PLANNING : Past, Present, and Possible. By SPLENDID BROTHER. By W. Perr Rivee, Author of 
H. INIGO TRIGGS, A.R.LB.A. With 170 Illus., wide royal 8vo, 15s. net. Erb,” &c. Crown 8vo, €s. 
«All who are interested in the question will find much that is bound to “ There could not be a better proof of Mr. Pett Ridge’s literary power than is 
interest them.’’—Scotsman, | given by this novel.”’—Spectator, 
“This splendid volume is probably the most elaborate work of its kind that 


has yct avpeared in this country.”—Daily News. | LORDS OF THE SEA. By Epwarp Nopstz, Author of 
THE DECAY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. By | “ The ae e of Circumstance. Crown 8vo, és, 


e + : ‘ a. “A great, almost tremendous drama.’’—Daily Chronicle, 
JOSEPH McCABE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. | “ + = pees fs “1 
“ The book is well and agreeably written, and the tone is always moderate | A book that ought to be read.""—Daily News, 
paatpcrtapeg nese aati | THIS DAY’S MADNESS. By Mavpe Annzestey, Author 
ELIZABETH: ELECTRESS PALATINE AND QUEEN | __ of “the Wine of Life.” Crown yo, és. 


OF BOHEMIA. By MARY ANNE EVERETT GREEN, Revised by 5. C. ‘Original both in sto-y and treatment.” —Morning Post. 
LOMAS. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. | “ Well written and amusing.” —Morning Leader, 


“ Of printed authorities there is, of ecurse, « far longer list } 
what ia r-markable is the range of research discovered. It covers at least ive| AVENGING CHILDREN. By Mary E. Many, Author 
languages, it is in the great majority contemporary work repeat sll | of “The Parish of Hilby.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
that imancnse industry appears in the clearest manner throughout the text of ot ~ : 
the monograph, Mrs, Green’s niece has ‘vendercd a singular service to his- 

oxical study.” . Be.voc in the Morni ust. : 
nn aan ad” _ |THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. By H. B. Mannzort 
AMONG THE DANES. By F. M. Boerum. With WATSON, Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 

Coloured and other Iustrations, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. | Mr, Watson’s joyful light-heartedness is as welcome as ever.” 
“A very chatty, pleasant volume.’’—Daily Chronicle, —Mornin 
«A welcome and valuable addition to the literature of travel.” “ A splendid mystery, intermingled with a romantic love-story.’’— World, 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


- ”) > > Q “Tha Too} 
THE LAST KING OF POLAND AND HIS CON-| THE BRIDE. By Grace Ruys, Author of “The Wooing 
TEMPORARIES. By R. NESBIT BAIN, With 16 Illustrations, of Sheila.” Crown 5vo, 6s. 
duiny Svo, 10s, €d. net. | “Jt is a book which is ‘ convincing’ because it is the fruit of c m\ icti > 
—Daily News. 
IN THE CANARIES WITH A CAMERA. By eo 
MARGARET D'ESTE, With 50 Ilustrations, of which one is in Colour,| A ROYAL INDISCRETION. By Ricnazp Manse. 
from Photographs by Mrs. R. M. Kixa, and a Map, crown 8vo, 7s. Gd, net, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
" | Replete with a most delightful humour.”’"—Manchester Couricr. 
Yt. TERESA OF SPAIN. By Heven H. Cotvitt. « Aningenious idea, used freshly and amusingly." —Morning Leader. 
With 20 Iilustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. | 
hen craernesmppencbann dso _ar.... | WATCHERS BY THE SHORE. By J. E. Parrensoy, 
ENCHANTERS OF MEN. By Eruet Corrurn Mayne. Author of “ Fishers of the Sea.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“a phe sm oo th we, Be dnt lige op pe ae | “Astr moving, and refreshing book.’’—Scolsman. 
ee ee ee cM a - ptionally fine and dramatic novel.’’—Daily News. 


* Lhe beok succeeds in giving us living portr 


sie : - 
ANNI DOMINI: a Gospel Study. , | DEEP SEA WARRIORS. By Bast Lvunpock. With 
LINDSAY. In 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, 10s. net. ‘ | 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Ed.tion, 
in this book the anthor has taken the Gospel Text, and, making it the | * A fascinating book, a real book of the sea.’’—Daily Mail. 
j sketched round it the people, the scenery, and the historical | * All those who love the sea should read this book.”’-—Wo 
which formed the environment of our Lord's daily life. | “ Written with masterly vigour and picturesqueness,’’"—Morning Leader. 





‘he book is strangely attractive.’’—Standard, 


1 Leader. 


An cx 


} 





METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


—— 





svoN: Printed hy L. Urcort Ginx at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baker for the “Sprret ator” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Strect, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, September 4th, 1909. 
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